











TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





How the Republican Suffrage Plank is 
Received by the South .. 
The Wisconsin Split and the Result 
Commercial Journals on the Business 
Outlook . . . ‘ 
Cartoons: Getting at the ies ; 
The Taft Philippine Policy 
Kuropatkin in a ‘‘Masterly Retreat ’’ 
Wreck of the Danish Steamer ‘‘Norge"’ 
Cartoon Raps at Democratic Leaders . 
Topics in Brief. . . . . ... 


LETTERS AND ART: 





The Educative Value of the Arthurian 
The University and Free Speech 

Rodin and Some Sculpture Problems 
England’s Plague of Novels . . . 
America a Musical Nation .. . 
What Russian Children Read 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 








New Forms of Radiation . 

The Bee as an Artist 

The Results of the ‘ Poison Squad” Sy 
Experiments ey in eee eae ee 

When Are Bananas Ripe? .... 

The Manufacture ofIce . ... . 

One Use of India-Rubber . .. . . 

A Weak Spot in Our Patent System 

The Telephone in Abyssinia 

The Baby’s Weight . . 

Science Brevities . . . 


™= 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: | 





Analogies Between the Church and the 
Trade-Union . 

St. Paul the Poet . 

A Jewish Painter’s Idea of Sesiin 

Japan and Christianity . : 

Tolstoy’s Arraignment of Modern Irre- 
ligion Phe : 

Theology and the Natural dttmime ; 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





The Three Leading Factors at the 
Front d 
Effect of the Rainy iiss on the 


WOR ae rae ee 
Cartoons: Satirical Strategy . 
If Port Arthur Holds Out . 
Premier Combes Faces His Greatest 
Crisis 
More Russification for Finland 
Edward VIL. and the World-Politics of 
Wien Sh rae eee OS 
Australia’s Labor Ministry in Peril 
Proposed Reduction of Ireland’s Rep- 
resentation in Parliament... 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





Books Received . 
Current Poetry . 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 














Dear Days. Strong. $1; 45¢. Fy . Fool’s Gold, Stillman, $1.50; 70, 
So the World Goes, Sullivan, $1; 45¢. . ; The Wyndham Girls. Taggart. $1.20; 55¢. 
The Catholic. Anonymous, $1.50; 70C¢. 'e The Sins of a Saint. Aitken. $1.50; 7oc. 


The Girl Rough Riders. Ingraham, $1; 45c. 
The Siege of Youth. Charles. $1.50; 700c, 
Bethsaida. Dearborn. $1.50; 700c. 

Love’s Depths. Ohnet. $1.25; 55¢c. 
Yesterday Framed in To-day, “ Pansy.” $1.50; 


70C. 

The Right Princess. Burnham, $1.50; 70Cc. 
The Secret of Fougereuse, Guiney, $1.52; 700¢. 
Autumn Leaves, Verse and Story. $1.50; 7¢c. 
The Squireen. Bullock. $1.50; 70Cc. 

Journal of Arthur Stirling. Sinclair, $1.25; 55c. 


Bruce Norman. Brown. $1; 45¢c. 

The Rustler, McElrath. $1.20; 55¢. 

A Life Labyrinth. Mannix. $1.25; 55¢. 
Michel Gulpe. Terhune. $1.25; 55¢. 


As Seen from the Ranks. Benton. $1.25; 55c. 
A Sonmof Gad. Steuart. $1.50; 700. . 
Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. Justice. $1; 45c. 
The Mannerings. Brown. $1.50; 70Cc. 
Dwellers in the Mist. Maclean. $1.25; 55c. 
The Lighted Taper. Patton. $1.50; 700. 
The Riddle of Life. Johnston. $1.50; 7oc. 
Humor of the Court Room, Lindsley. $1; 45c. 
Thrice a Pioneer. Hannibal. 75¢.; 35¢c. 
The New Man, Oberholtzer. $1; 45c. 
On the Road to Arcady. Thurston. $1.50; 700¢. 
The Buckeye Doctor. Pennell. $1.50; 700. 
The Tory Lover. Jewett. $1.50; 70¢. 
A Buckeye Baron, Paxon, $1.50; 70c. 
Lionel Ardon, Dearborn. $1.50; 70C¢. 
The Orthodox Preacher and Nancy, Pratt. 
$15 45¢. 
Richard Carvel. Churchill, $1.50; 7o0c. 
Captain Jinks, Hero, Crosby. $1.50; 700c. 
Around the World with a King. Armstrong. 
$1.50; 700¢. 
Robert Orange. Hobbes. $1.50; 700. 
My Scottish Sweetheart. Reekie. $1; 45¢. 
Housewives of Edenrise, Popham, $1.50; 70c. 
In Piccadilly. Swift. $1; 45c. 
The Veil of Solana. Newton. $1.50; 70c. 
A Fight for Green & Gold. Hagarty. $1; 45c. 
Yankee Jumbles. Ives. $1.50; > 7oc. 
A Speckled Bird. Wilson. i §0; 70c. 
Under Orders. Redney. 75¢.; 35¢. 
Deeps of Deliverance, Van Eeden. $1.20; 5§5¢. 
The Gentleman from Jay. Louttit. $1.25; 55c. 
Whena Witch is Young. 4-19-69. $1.50; 70C¢. 
A Summer Hymnal, Moore, $1.25; 55¢. 
Doctor Bryson, Spearman. $1.50; 70Cc. 
What Manner of Man. Kenton. $1.50; 700. 
Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift, Lee. 85c.; 4oc. 
Phyllis of Philistia, Moore, $1; 45¢. 
Girls of Bonnie Castle. Forrester. $1.25; 55¢. 
Eliana. Lamb. $1; 45c. 
The Senator’s Sweetheart. ‘Willard, $1.50; 70c. 
Paul Kelver. Jerome. $1.50; 700. 
That Duel at the Chateau Marsenac. 75¢.; 300. 
The Speronara, Dumas, Tr, by Wormeley. 
The Other Girl, McDonald, §0c.; 20c, 
Sons of Vengeance. Malone. $1.50; 7oc. 
The Spirit of the Service. Wood, $1.50; Yoc. 
Blue Badge of Courage. Hadley. $1.50; 70c. 
The Diamond Necklace. Funck $1.50; 70Cc, 
Why Love Grows Cold. Sherman. $1.25; 55¢. 
A Lover of Truth, White. $1.25; 55¢. 
Interference of Patricia, Bell. $1; 45c. 
Whitewash. Mumford. $1.50; 70c. 
Those Black Diamond Men. $1.50; 70c, 
The Silent Pioneer. McElroy. $1.50; 70c. 
The Beleaguered Forest. Peattie. $1.50; 70c. 
A Woman's Reason. Howells. $1.25; 55c. 
Wanted a Wife, By A. Bachelor, $1.50; 700. 
CastleOmeragh. Moore. $1.50; 70C¢. 
The Duke of Cameron Ave. Webster. soc.; 29. 


My Opinions and Betsey Bobbets. Josiah 
Ailen’s Wife. $2.50; tao. 
. The Chameleon, Linn. $1.50; 70¢. 
The Diary of a Dreamer. Dew-Smith. $1.50; 70c. 
The Alien: Montresor. $1.50; 70Cc. 


The Wage of Character, Gordon, $1.50; 70¢. 

Jezebel, McLaws, $1.50; 7oc. 

A Great Part. Payne. $1; 45c. 

—— and Tragedy of a Summer. Wall, 
13 45¢. 

A Millbrook Romance. Donaldson. 75¢.; 35¢. 

By the Waters of Sicily. Lorimer. $1.75; 85c. 
in the Camlet Cloak, Bateson. $1.50; 70c. 





DRIFT SALE 


We have on our shelves one copy of each of 
the following choice works of ion (save a 
few copies of our own publications.) These 
have drifted into us from various sources, and 
we must utilize the space they occupy for other 
P es. The price has been cut to less than 
alf. Most of the books are as good 
some are slightly rubbed. 


Regular price given first, our special price 
last. Allsent postpaid. A splendid list of fic- 
tion, ideal for summer reading. 
DH these titles, name 5 ore 
with your choice. 

These Are My Jewels. Waterloo. 

Lone Point. Hill. $1.50; 700. 

On a Donkey’s Hurricane Deck, $1.50; 7oCc. 

The House onthe Sands. Marriott. $1.50; 70c. 

Agnes Goodmaid. Fischer. $1; 45c. 

Corruption, White. $1.50; 70c. 

Aladdin O’Brien, Morris. $1.25; 55c. 

A Common Lot. Penney. 75c.; 35§c. 

Life. Wheeler. 75¢.; 35¢c. 

Benefits Forgot. Balestier. $1.50; 70c. 

Free, Not Bound. Trask. $1.10; soc. 

Under the Red-Woods. Harte. $1.25; 55¢. 

The Coast of Freedom. Shaw. $1.50; 70¢. 

The Worldlings. Merrick. $1.50; 70. 

Keys of Fate. Shores. $1; 45c. 

The Task-Masters. Turner. $1.50; 700¢. 

Evenings in Little Russia. Gogol. $1; 45c. 

The Henchman. Luther. $1.50; 70¢. 

The Seedy Gentleman. Robertson. $1.50; 70Cc. 

Life St. John for Young. Weed. 75¢.; 35c. 

Simon Peter, Fisherman. “Thomas.” 75¢.; 35c. 

The Son of Amram. Royce. $1.50; 700c. 

The New Covenant. Ross. $1; 35c. 

The Strength of the Hills. Wilkinson. $1.50; 7o0c. 

The White Flame. Cornelius. $1.25; 55¢. 

The Woman Who Trusted. Harben. $1.50; 70c. 

A Princess of Arcady. Henry. $1.50; 7oc. 

The Souter’s Lamp. MacGregor. $1.50; 7oc. 

The Rose and the Sheepskin. Daley. $1; 45¢. 

Rest. Wheeler. $1; 45c. 

Girl of Ideas. Flint. ae 70C. 

Victim of Conscience. Goldsmith. $1.50; 70c. 

Lady Poverty. $1; 45c. 

Malcolm Kirk. Sheldon. s5o0c.; 20c. 

Roses. Amy Le Feuvre. 75c.; 35c. 

Brother of the Third Degree. Garver. $1.25; 55c. 

Elsieville, Rural Story. Holmes. $1; 45¢. 

Cis Martin. Baker. $1; 45¢. 

Life and Love in Prose and Rhyme. Meixner. 
75¢-5 35¢ ° 

Golden Spur. Fletcher. $1.50; 70c. . 

Glengarry School Days. Connor. $1.25; 55¢. 

Limanora. Sweven. $1.50; 700. 

The Gift of Magic Staff, Ostrander. $1; 45¢. 

A Matter of Business. Stiles. 75c.; 35¢. 

A Romance in Meditation. Field. 50c.; 20c. 

The Dull Miss Archinard. Sedgwick. $1.50; 45¢. 

Veronica. Austin. $1.50; 70¢. 

Englishman’s Haven. Gordon. $1.50 ; 7oc. 

Hidalgo, McCracken. $1; 45¢. 

Tupelo. Aughey. $1.50; 7oc. 

The Puritans. Bates. $1.50; 7oc. 

A Second-Century Satirist. Dialogues and 
Stories. Sheldon. $1.50; 700. 

Morchester. Datchet. $1.20; 55¢. 

Wingtown Parson’s Linen Duster. 30c. net; roc. 

John King’s Question Class, Sheldon. 75c.; 35¢. 

Folk Tales of Napoleon. Kennan, $1; 45c. 

The Bondage of Ballinger. Field. $1.25; 55¢. 

Don Finimondone. Cavazza. $1; 4§c. 

In Search of Mademoiselle. Gibbs. $1.50; 70c. 

The Story of Eden. Wyllarde. $1.50; 70Cc. 

The Poet and Penelope. Truscott. $1 net; 45c. 

Asina Mirror. Alden. $1.50; 70c. 

The Spoils of Empire. Thorpe. $1.50; 70c. 

A Gentleman in Waiting. Sewell. $1.50; 7oc. 

Mr. Whitman. Pullen. $1.50; 70c. 


of most of 
substitutes, 





$1; 45¢. 


Annie Deane. Slade, $1.50; 70c. 
The Woman in Stone, Wheeler, $1; 45c. 
The Princess Cynthia. Bryant. $1.20; §5c. 


King Midas. Sinclair. $1.20; 55¢. 
The Searchers...Bryde. $1.50; 70c. 7 





Luck o’ Lassendale. Iddesleigh. $1.50; 7o0c, 
Contributions to Punch. Thackeray. $1.50; 70c. 
Into the Lightand India, Huntington. 75¢.; 35¢. 
The Baronet in Corduroy. Lee. $1.50; 70C¢. 
The Story of the Vine. Emerson. $1.25; 55c. 
Tessa The Trader’s Wife. Becke. $1; 45c. 
Rosine. Von Scyler. 75c.; 35¢. 
That Romanist. MacArthur. $1.25; 55c. 
An Indiana Girl. Lincoln. $1.50. 
Renee; A Romance, Wilson. $1.25; 55c. 
On the Cross. Von Hillern, Safford, $1.50; 70c. 
The Just and the Unjust. Bagot. $1.50; 7o0c. 
The Salt-Box House. Shelton. $1.50; 700. 
A Romance of the Nursery. Harker. $1.25; 55c. 
What a Woman Did. tchell, $1.25; 55c. 
A Market for an Impulse. Tufts. $1; 45¢. 
A Daughter of Neptune. Winslow. 75¢.; 35c. 
Apostles of the Southeast, Bullen. $1.50; 70¢, 
The Spirit Father. Mann, $1.50; 70¢. 
The Curb of Honor. Edwards. $1.25; 55¢. 
The Decoy. Dana. $1.50; 70C¢. 
’Twixt God & Mammon, ‘Tirebuck. $1.50; 7o0c, 
The Wars of Peace. Wilson. 
Father Tom of Connemara, Neville, 
Blue Lilies. Cleeve. $1.50; 7o00c. 
Her Ready-Made Family, Wright. $1.25; 55c. 
Patricia of the Hills, Burrow. $1.20; 55c. 
Margaret Bowlby. Vincent. $1.50; 70c. 
A Bayard from Bengal. Anstey. $1.25; 55c. 
The Royal Road. Harland. $1.25; 55c. 
The Egregious English, McNeil. $1.50; 70c. 
The Court of Saccharissa. A Midsummer Idy]l. 
Sheringham and Meakin. $1.50; 70Cc. 
The Art of Disappearing. Smith. $1.50; 70c. 
The Tenth Commandment; A Romance. 
Glentworth, $1.50; 70c. 
The Dayspring. Dr. Barry. $1.50; 70c. 
Richard Wyndham. Fane. $1.50; 700¢. 
The Manor School. Meade. $1.25; 55c. 
Ruth Bergan’s Limitations, Harland, 50c.; 2o0c. 
The Roman Road. Zack. $1.50; 700. 
Patience, Gilbert. $1 net; 45¢. : 
About My Father’s Business. Miles. $1.50; 70c. 
Insane Root. Praed. $1.50; 700. 
The Day of Prosperity. DeVinne. $1.50; 70c. 
The Debatable Land. Colton. $1.50; 70Cc. 
Reuben’s Hindrances, Pansy. $1.25; 55c. 
The Corner in Coffee. Brady. $1.50; 70c. 
Dog-Watches at Sea. King. $1.50; 70. 
Carita; Cuban Romance. Pendleton, $1.25; 55c. 
Behold the Man. Pollock. $1; 45c. 
Dwellers in the Hills. Post. $1.25; 55c. 
The Cross Triumphant. Kingsley. $1.25; 55c. 
With Force and Arms. Garis. $1; 45¢. 
Captain Shannon. Kernahan. $1.25; 55c. 
Daniel Everton. Putnam. $1.20; 55c. 
Business and Love. Le Roux. $1.20; 55§c. 
The Price of Freedom. Marchmont. $1.25; 55c. 
Man Who Knew Better. Gallon. $1.59; 70. 
Sons of the Morning. Phillpotts. $1.50; 70c. 
By Order of the Prophet. Henry. $1.50; 70c. 
Born to Serve. Sheldon. $1; 45¢c. 
Cirillo. Putnam. $1; 45¢c. 
Knight of Liberty, Butterworth. $1.50; 70C. 
John Percyfield, Henderson. $1.50; 70c. 
Eshek the Oppressor, Daniels, $1.50; 700. 
Because of Power. Mapes. $1.50; 700. 
A Lamb to the Slaughter. Squier, $1.50; 70c. 
In Deep Abyss. Ohnet. $1.20; 55¢c. 
A Roman Mystery. Bagot. $1.50; 700. 
The Star Dreamer. Castle, $1.50; 70. 
The One Woman. Dixon, $1.50; 70C¢. 
Tamarack Farm. Scott. $1.25; 55c. 
By the HigherLaw. Twells Jr. $1.50; 70c. 
Letters and Memories. Kingsley. Vols. I. 
and II., each $2; 95¢. 

Poems. Vol. I. Kingsley. $2; 95c. 
Hereward the Wake. Vols. I. and II, Kings- 
ley. Each $2; 95c.- ; 

Yeast. Vol. I. Kingsley. $2; 25°: 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Kingsley. h $2; g5c. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Kingsley. Each $2; 95c. 
The Samaritans. Steuart. $1.50; 70c. 

The Issue. Morgan. $1.50; 70c. 

Magic Mantle. Jackson. $1.50; 70¢. 


$1.59. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


Beaders Of Taz Livzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing t advertisers, 
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$1.50; 7oc. _* 
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Established 1867 


Chicago Musical College 


The Chicago Musical College enters upon the | | 
39th year of its long and successful career = 
12th, 1904. The new College Building, facing the 
Lake Front Park, is the finest structure in exis- 
tence devoted exclusively to a musical institution. 
The facilities afforded for a musical and dramatic | | 
education are unsurpassed in America or Europe. | 
The Curriculum includes all branches of Music, || 
Acting, Elocution, Opera and the Modern Lan- 


uages. 

The Faculty is the strongest and most brilliant 
ever assembled in a College of musical learning 
and includes many artists of world-wide renown. 
The latest important acquisition is the world- 
famous violinist and instructor, Emile Sauret, who 
is now a regular member of the  aoamagat | Durin 

last season students registered from all — oO 
the United States and Canada, from Berlin, Ger- 
many and London, England. 

The Musical Directors are Dr. F. Ziegfeld, 
Emile Sauret, Dr, Louis Falk, Hans von Schiller, 
William Castle, Bernhardt Listemann, Rudolph 
Ganz, Herman Devries, Felix Borowski, Theo- 
dore Spiering and Arthur Speed. 

The department of Acting, under the direction 
of Hart Conway, is a school of practical stage 
training endorsed by the leading managers, critics 
and actors. The College issues Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates and Diplomas and confers the degrees 
“ Bachelor of Music,’ “ Master of Music” and 
“ Doctor of Music,” by authority of the State of 
Illinois. Catalog mailed free, All requests tor 
information will receive prompt attention. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLECE, 

DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President, 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


~ LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


was the first school of high grade to combine with 
thorough literary work the theory and practice of Do- 
mestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, 
Bookkeeping, FREE. Few extras. Inclusive figure 
for year given if desired. A young woman is fitted both to 
manage and to grace a Home. Lessons in Conversation 
and Walking. Adjacent Boston advantages. Fine Gyin- 
nasium, Swimming, Canoeing, Golf, Tennis. ‘* A sound 
mind in a sound body.” Limited number. Always full. 
Apply early, For catalogue, address. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass: 


Miss C. £. MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls 
THE CASTLE 




















son, N, Y. An ideal 
school, Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 


ments. Special courses 
in Art usic, Litera- 
re, nguages, etc. 
or illustrated circular 


dress, 
Miss C. E. Mason. LL.M 








IN CALIFORNIA 


PALO ALTO ACADEMY 


A Modern School for Boys and Young Men 


Prepares students for Stanford University and _all 
leading colleges. Located one mile from Stanford 
tolteg a4 34 miles from San Francisco, <A _ postal 
tings fu egg of the Academy’s SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES. Address 


Maynard Shipley, Superintendent, Palo Alto, Cal. 





NEw YoRK—PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON. Estb. 1861. 


WORRAL HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school of results. Ideal location. College prepara- 
tory, business courses. Maternal care and separate dor- 
mitories for small boys. Address 

Cc. E. 0. NICHOLS, A.B., 8S.7.B., Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Bordentown 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Every influence tends to start a boy right. Physically, morally, 
Mentally. Courses prepare for college or business life. 
Catalogue on request. 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


She SCHOOL 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT ¢ 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without corre 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AGENCY, 








Cathedral School 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, 
D.D., LL.D., President of the Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building the gift of Mrs. Hearst. 


Park of 40 acres overlooking the National 
Capitol. 

Preparation for College. 
tages in Music. 

Individual teaching in every grade. 
uate courses, 

Modern Gymnasium. Tennis, Basket-ball 
and Golf. Resident trained nurse. 

For illustrated catalogue apply to Registrar. 


Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Unrivaled advan- 


Grad- 
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Ghe 
COLLVER TOURS 


(De Luxe) 


Small Groups, Summer and Fall, for 


JAPAN 


(Never so brilliantly interesting. Never more safe) | 


Round the World 


| IN THE EARLY FALL, with or without 


JAVA and BURMA 


("ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY”) 


| If you wish to see the  nteennenns | lands of the Far 
| East without a sense of responsibility ; if you dis- 
} like the idea of being rushed through Japan and India 
| ina crowd, and wish the privacy and the personal 
attention impossible in a large party; and if you 
— the very best in travel, ask for book- 








Distinction, distinctiveness. 
LEON L. COLLVER 








368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON | 








ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium, Strong Teach- 
ers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school life, 
American ideals. Illustrated pamnrhlet sent free 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prinelpal, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


airstown, New Jersey. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-seventh year. Prepares 

for any American College. New Buildings, Gymnasium 

and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. oderate rates. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


A — picture of the wef spirit, the sparkle, the 
color, the throb of the gayest of all cities. By F. Berks- 
LEY SMITH. Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
drawings by the author, and water color drawings by 
= French artists and caricaturists. 12mo, Cloth, 

1.50. 

“Itis a fascinating book which those who know Paris 
and those who have the pleasure of making its acquaintance 
in future store will alike abundantly enjoy.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Real 
Latin 
Quarter 


The most pic- 
turesque corner 
of the gayest 
city on earth. 
By F. Berkeley 
Smith, author of 
“How Paris 
Amuses Itself.” 
COPIOUSLY. ILLUSTRATED 


AN INTIMATE VIEW 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “It is the most 
intimate view of this famous section that has been ever 
afforded English readers. ’’ 


JUST LIKE A TRIP 


Charles Dana Gibson; “ It is like a trip to 
Paris.” 

















12mo, clsth, ornamental! cover, $1 20, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. New York 











10 WEEKS and $400.00 


The problem many have to solve in connection with 


THE EUROPEAN TOUR 


Ite solution is given in our prospectus. Sent on 
nest. 
THE COPLEY TOURS, Copley Sq., Boston, 


fi 








Steamers 
“New York’ and ‘‘Albany” 
General Office, Desbrosses 


BY DAYLIGHT |r. oe 


§ THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
4 N80 y CAN CONTINENT? 














The Concise Standard Dictionary 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnal's Standard Dic- 
tionary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, 
and meaning of about 28,000 words. 16mo, cloth, 60 
cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





1824 Fisher Building, 


Chicago, HL. 














| 
| 


} 


| 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A.M. Sundays excepted. 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer “ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 


THE OLD FAMILIAR HYMNS 


English Hymns: Their 
Authors and History 


It cites in alphabetical order the first lines of 
over 1,500 hymns. Under each is given a brief 
biographical sketch of the author, circumstances 
attending its composition, and incidents in con- 
nection with its use. American as well as Eng- 
lish hymnology has been drawn upon. By Rev. . 
SaMuEL W. DUFFIELD. 8vo, 675 pp., Cloth. 
Price, $3.00. 

“ This is by far the most complete, accurate, and thor- 
ough work of itg kind on either side of the Atlantic.””— 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Latin Hymn Writers and 
Their Hymns 


A companion volume to “English Hymns: 
Their Authors and History.” By the late Sam- 
VEL W. DuFFIELD, D.D. 8vo, Cloth. Over 500 
pp. Price, $3.00. 

“It is a book which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and 
lays claim to literary graces that were absent from all 


previews volumes upon hymnology.”’—The Independent, 
Yew York. 


Library of Sacred Poetry 
and Song 


A ey collection of the best poems of all 
ages and all lands. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D.D., and Arthur Gilman, M.A. Nearly 2,000 
“ms, representing 716 authors, cloth with gold 
rders. Royal 8vo, 1,049 pages, full indexes, $6. 

“ Examination shows it to be singularly complete in its 


fulfilment of its comprehensive purpose.”—The Evening 
Post, New York. 


Sermons in Songs 


Valuable sermons on the Psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs, including ** The *‘ Magnificat’ of 

ary,’’ ** The * Benedictus ’ of Zacharias," ** The 
Gloria in Excelsis,” ‘The ‘Nunc Dimittis, of 
Simeon,” “The Singers in Prison,’ etc. By 
CuARLEs 8. Rosrnson, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

“His sermons are always scripturai, terse, compact, 
brief, and full of pertinent illustration.’”’-—Church Guard- 
tan, Montreal. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 



















































SELECTIONS With an Introduc- 
FROM GOLDSMITH tion by Edward Ey- 
erett Hale. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 






































































































THE LITERARY DIGEST 


To the 15,000 Recent New Subscribers for 
the Literary Digest We Make 


A SPECIAL MID- 
SUMMER OFFE sands of our old subscribers, we 
take especial pleasure in making 


a midsummer offer of the celebrated Language-Phone Method for 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry for the acquiring of quick, easy 
mastery of the three great foreign languages. Among our old 
subscribers are thousands who have already availed themselves of 
this marvelous system, and are now the happy possessors of a ready 
writing and speaking knowledge of French, German or Spanish. 
One and all, they are enthusiastic over the ease and rapidity with 
which this knowledge has been attained. We know that among 
our new patrons and among still more of our old friends will be 
many who will wish to avail themselves of this system, and who, 
like the others, will be grateful to us for our directing their attention 
to this matchless method. 





To the 15,000 or more new 
subscribers who have recently 
joined THE LITERARY DIGEST 
family, and also to the thou- 





























The biggest asset to the 
man or woman of culture 
is knowledge of more than 
one tongue. In reading, 
in conversation, in writing, 
in the trip abroad, it adds 
tenfold to your pleasure 
and understanding, and 
opens a hundred new vistas 
of knowledge. It affords 
a solid satisfaction that 
goes with you through life, 
Don’t be content with one 
language when you can 
make your mind so much 
bigger and wider, and all 
so easily. It used to bea 
long and solemn task to 
master a foreign tongue, 


Oo 
There were always visions 


R 
of verbs and declensions SI ANISH 


and rules galore. All that is a thing of the past with the 
Rosenthal Method and the 20th Century Language-Phone 
device for using it. Learning a new language is now a pleasant 


Tecreation, occupying only a little of your time and presenting entertaining study, resulting in magically quick acquirement. 





The Quickest, Easiest, Most Natural Way is 


The Language-Phone Method With 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


Upwards of a million students, teachers, business men, and others have availed themselves of the Rosenthal System with entire pleasure and 


satisfaction. 
ONLY A FEW MINUTES A DAY No other 
FOR ONLY A FEW WEEKS system 


will give the student such quick and easy mastery 
of a forcign language. Availing yourself of stray 
moments, say ten minutes a few times a day for 
several weeks, you will soon be able to read, write, 
and pronounce either French, German, or Spanish. 
No arduous study is required. As the London 
Atheneum says: “ Three times ten minutes a day 
spent in studying the Rosenthal System will lead, 
within a marvelously short time, to complete 
mastery of every-day and business conversation.” 


NATURE vs. MAN’S METHOD _ The key- 
note of the success of this system is that it is the 
natural way in which the mind acquires an unfamil- 
iar language. It is almost exactly as achild learns 
to talk. Almost unconsciously we glide into ¢hink- 
ing in a new languige. You learn to use sentences 
rather than isolated words, and you avoid all the 
old-time drudgery. 


876,000 USERS ATTEST ITS MERITS The 
sure and absolute proof of the merit of this system 
is its immense popularity. Over 876,000 pupils 
have now learned either French, German or Spanish 
in this way. 


You Take No Risk 





Highest Indorsement from University Au‘horities 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., November 13, 1903. 
International College of Languages. 

Gentlemen :—It is now some five weeks since I an 
using your French records and ’phone with my class 
in the Graduate School of Yale University. I believe 
that my cnpommens has gone on long enough to enable 
me tc say that the method is of incalculable value 
in the teaching of pronunciation on ascientifically 
accurate ba ‘he use of your records is peculiarly 
satisfactory on account of their naturalness and the 
perfect quality of the French ey arenes. Ishall 

radually extend the employment of the system to the 

Cosinners in the language, and I have no doubt now of 

got results. Yours very truly, Chas. C. Clarke, Jr., 
istant Prof. of French, Sheffield Scientific School. 


Gentlemen: ** Iam so pleased with the demonstra- 
tion made to me by your representative of your Lan- 
guage-Phone Method, that I desire to place on record 
my hearty approval of it. It iscertainly aninvaluable 
aid in the practical teaching and learning of any 
modern language. This use of the’phone and your 
method gives such reality to any language, as can else 
be foun only by residence in the country of that 
la: age. ery_traly yours, Arthur H. Palmer, 
Professor of the G ‘rman Language and Literature in 
Yale University, May 26, 1904 

** Your method has been thoroughly tested in my 
own family and by several friends who are familiar 
with the French language, having heard it since child- 
hoc All are agreed that this method of learning 
through eye and ear is excellent and worthy of most 
aounty approval,”—Prof. &. H. Gage, Cornell Unk 
versity. 





We back up every 
claim for The Ro- 
senthal Language- 
Phone System by 
our guarantee of 





Only $5 a month 


Thousands have already used it with the wonderful Language-Phone, that tireless and precisely accurate up-to-date teacher. 


JUST WHAT THE The Language- 
LANGUAGE-PHONE DOES Phone furnish- 
es ready self-instruction for one or for every member 
of the family, unceasingly ready for service, repeat- 
ing the living voices of the native professors with 
absolute accuracy of pronunciation. It talks at 
almost any speed you require. It is simplicity it- 
self, and a child can use it as easily as a grown 
person. It always stays in order, 


WHY IT IS BETTER THAN THE It offers 
TEACHER OR CLASS-ROOM pleasant 
mental recreation and a delightful means toward 
self-culture. You can enjoy it at any time, and 
there is a certain fascination in its use. You have 
absolute control of the machine, and it duplicates 
every syllable and accent of the native teacher, 


IDEAL MENTAL RECREATION During 
FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS | the vaca- 
tion months the Language-Phone Method will fur- 
—_ . pleasant — or the mind and sive you 
the ability to read, write, ors another lan 
before the summer is over. bo not fail to wale ear 
special midsummer offer, which enables you to 
secure the entire Language-Phone outfit at the 
lowest price and on the easiest terms. 


Fora short time we are able to make 
a special summer offer of the com- 
plete Language-Phone outfit, includ- 
ing the new speaking and ;ronounc- 
ing manual, for only $45, the regular 











satisfaction. We 
could give no 
stronger evidence 
of our faith in its 


No Money Until 
You Are Satisfied: 


is further strengthened by our knowledge that hundreds of Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST readers have already used and indorsed this meth- 
od in the highest terms. Among these previous patrons are pro- 
fessional men and women, business men, teachers, students and 
hundreds who have attained the rich gift of a knowledge of 
more than the native tongue. You can enjoy that same gift at 
the mimimum of time, effort and expense, if you will mail 
the opposite coupon to us to-day. Act now’! 
s@ Any person now having a set of Rosenthal’s Linguistry 
should correspond with us at once, 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 








price of this outfit being $75. We will send the entire outfit, securely boxed, to 
your address, f.o.b. New York, on receipt of the coupon below. You may keep 
and test it for five days, and if it is not entirely satisfactory _—_ May return it to 
us. If it is satisfactory, you may remit $5 within 5 days of receipt and pay the 
balance of the*price in easy instalments of $5 a month. It is understood that 


this offer includes free examination and correction of exercises prepared by 
a which may be sent to usfor correction. Send the coupon to-day and start 

learn a foreign language at once, and you will be amazed at the quickness 
with which you will learn to write and pronounce it. It is understood that those 
accepting this very liberal order must give bank or commercial references, and 
that the outfit if returned to us must be in good order. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 

I accept your special offer of the complete Rosenthal Language-Phone out- 
fit to LITE Y DIGEST readers. Please send me the complete outfit for 
thet language, consisting of ’Phone, Listening Device, 
25 Records, and set of 10 Books, Speaking and Prououncing Manual, at the 
special price of $45, regular price, $75. I enclose satisfactory bank or commer- 
cial references, and if the outfit is satisfactory I agree to remit $5* within 5days 
of receipt, and pay the balance in eight monthly instalments of $5 each. 8 
to remain your property until payments are completed. If the outfit proves 
Seay. agree to return it to you in ba order within five days of re- 
ceipt. 


*& per cent. allowed to those making full cash payments. 
t Specify which language you want. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


@PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, rocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go intoeffect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We find that a large majority of our subscribers pre- 
fer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber 
wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at 
expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.— Many persons subscribe for friends. intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








NEW LOCATION. 
Subscribers and -exchanges are requested to notice that our offices have been 
removed to Nos. 44-60 East 23d St., New York City. 








LITERARY DIGEST INDEXES, 


‘The index of Vol. XXVIII. of THE LITERARY D1GEsT will be ready about 
July 15, and will be mailed free to subscribers who have previously made applica- 
tion. Other subscribers who wish to be supplied regularly with future indexes 
will please send request accordingly. 








VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers desiring to receive THE LITERARY DiGEsT at their vacation ad- 
dresses will oblige us and save themselves annoyance by complying very carefully 
with the suggestion made in the third paragraph above concerning “ post-office 
address.” Send notice at least two weeks in advance, stating the date when the 
change is to go into effect. Similar notice should be given when subscribers are 
returning to their permanent addresses. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE REPUBLICAN SUFFRAGE-PLANK 
IS RECEIVED BY THE SOUTH. 


HE Southern journals are divided in opinion concerning the 
threat in the Republican platform to reduce Southern repre- 
sentation in Congress and the Electoral College to correspond with 
the reduction of the Southern vote, due to negro disfranchisement. 
Some regard the threat as malicious; some think it merely hypo- 
critical. Here is the troublesome plank : 


“We favor such Congressional action as shall determine whether 
by special discriminations the elective franchise in any State has 
been unconstitutionally limited, and, if such is the case, we demand 
that representation in Congress and in the Electoral College shall 
be proportionally reduced as directed by the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


The second section of the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution, upon which this plank is based, provides as follows: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male members of such 


State, being of twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State.” 


The Washington Post (Ind.), the Macon 7e/egraph (Dem.), and 
the Savannah News (Dem.) think the threat is not meant seriously. 
“It is merely an appeal for the negro vote in close Northern States 
—simply that and nothing more,” says 7he Post; and The Tele- 
graph agrees that “ the Republicans will not execute their threat.” 
“When the election is over,” adds the latter paper, “if they retain 
control of the Government, they will continue to let the Southern 
negro shift for himself, because they will want to hold a grip on 
Southern trade, and they will be afraid to attempt to humiliate 
the South.” 

Others, however, see the hand of President Roosevelt in the 
matter, and infer from his record that this is-no idle threat. Dur- 
ing his first term, President Roosevelt has felt more or less bound 
by his pledge to continue the McKinley policies, but “from that 
pledge his election as President, if he is elected, will free him,” 
reasons the New Orleans Zimes-Democrat (Dem.), “and it is 
natural to expect that a man of his temperament and views will 
join the Crumpackerites in their attack on the Southern represen- 
tation.” The South should “use every effort to defeat this plot 
against them,” adds the same paper, for— 


“With the South reduced one-third in electoral votes, there 
would be little difficulty in electing a Republican President for the 
next twenty years to come. It would take a political tidal-wave 
to restore the Democrats to office; and in the twenty years’of Re- 
publican ascendancy they would probably be able to so fortify 
themselves in power that it would be impossible ever to oust them. 
An attack on the South from the standpoint of Crumpacker would 
give the Republicans not only the Electoral College and the Presi- 
dency, but the lower house of Congress as well.” 


This plank “ shows that the Republican party is still the enemy 
of the Southern people,” thinks the Richmond 7imes-Dispatch 
(Dem.); and the Baltimore Suz (Dem.) agrees that “it looks like 
a determination to wage war upon the South.” Well, exclaims 
the Charleston Mews and Courier (Dem.), “better that the South 
should go without any representation whatever in Congress, or any 
participation whatever in the affairs of the national Government 
than that the negro should be permitted to prevail in this part of 


the country!” And the Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.) says 
similarly : 


“ Rather than be subjected to the control or the dominant influ- 
ence, even, of the negro, these Southern States could well afford 
to surrender not only a part, but all representation in Congress 
and the Electoral College. By a supreme necessity we must gov- 
ern our own lives when it comes to the negro. We can not and 
will not tolerate any effort to resubject us to him. If this is 
treason, then the most that can be made of it must be made of it. 

“ Nevertheless, the South will appeal to its brethren of the North 
not to go one step in the direction these real Republican revolu- 
tionists have pointed out. There is absolutely no way whatever 
to determine how many men, white and black, are disfranchised 
by our laws, how many of those qualified voluntarily remain away 
from the polls. And yet on the flimsy, sandy foundation of know- 
ing precisely the number of male adults who are restrained by law 
from voting in Alabama, it is proposed to penalize the State by 
cutting down its proportion of representation in choosing a Presi- 
dent and in enacting laws. We have no fear that this will ever be 
done. It shows, tho, that we have before us in the Republican 
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party, as we have always had, a determined 
enemy of the South and its institutions.” 


36 THE 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.) 
would make this the paramount issue of the 


campaign. It says: 


“If the President is honest and sincere, and 
is actuated by a sole desire to elevate the ne- 
gro, then he is to be feared and pitied for his 
erring judgment, which has led him to disturb 
the peace of a nation and revive sectional dis- 
content, distrust, and hatred. If he is using 
the negro as a political asset, he is too un- 
scrupulous to be again entrusted with the 
Presidency. 

“The time has come to callahalt. If the 
Democratic party, whose only assured strength 
lies in the South, does not take up this chal- 
lenge, it will be recreant to its duty. It owes 
that much to us... The delegates who will as- 
semble at St. Louiscould well afford to make 
this the paramount issue. If Roosevelt is re- 
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elect our Roosevelt electors, notwithstanding 
the opposition and indifference of the Stal- 
warts.” 

The La Follette Republicans demand, in 
their platform, the direct primary, the ad va- 
dorem taxation of railroads, an inheritance tax, 
and a constitutional amendment allowing the 
enactment of a graduated income tax; they 
oppose the practise of giving railroad passes 
to public officials, and would confer power 
upon the Railroad Commission “to fix and 
enforce reasonable transportation charges, so 
far as the same may be subject to state con- 


5) 


trol.” The “Stalwarts” indicate that they 
are opposed to La Follette on all these points. 

The Plymouth (Wis.) Review (for La Fol- 
lette) declares that the “act of displacing the 
regularly elected representatives of the Re- 


publicans of Wisconsin to the national con- 





elected, his course is thereby indorsed, and a 
servile Congress will speedily do his bidding. 
We shudder to think what will be the result. 
The South will not tamely submit to coercion 
and the loss of its representation in Congress. 
The Democracy throughout the republic will 
not submit to sucha thing. The white men 
of the nation will not submit to it. 

“Down South it has been the wont of many 
to designate the Republican party as the ‘ nig- 
ger’ party. There was a good deal of con- 
tempt in the term, but now what was a sug- 
gestion has become a fact. The Republicans 
have affirmed their intention to negrocratize the South, and it is 
white man against black man. When the issue is squarely drawn, 
there can be but one result. The white man never has submitted 
to the dominion of an inferior race, and he never will. Self-pre- 
servation will draw them together, and North and South the whites 
will be united to prevent this republic from being converted into 
another Santo Domingo.” 


regret or misgiving.” 





THE WISCONSIN SPLIT AND THE RESULT. 


5 bexe Wisconsin Republican fight has grown so bitter that many 

of the Republican papers express fears of Republican de- 
Robert M. 
La Follette, twice governor of Wisconsin and candidate for a 


feat, while the Democratic papers feel certain of it. 


third term, leads one of the factions, and Senators Spooner and 
Quarles, Congressman Babcock, and other old-line leaders head 
the other faction. Both sides have made earnest efforts to get 
President Roosevelt to interfere, but he has declined to do so, and 
an agreement is thought improbable. Against La Follette are 
arraigned all the great railway and corporation interests of the 
State, and most of the “ machine” politicians, as well as the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. The state papers, with few exceptions, 
have also left him. In spite of this opposition, the governor seems 
to have a powerful personal organization behind him. The na- 
tional convention, by seating a Spooner delegation, gave that faction 
the stamp of party approval. 

Governor La Follette does not intend giving up the fight by any 
means. He said in an interview recently : 

“The action of the national committee in Chicago has made the 
Wisconsin fight a national issue. Sooner or later other States will 
fall in line with Wisconsin, and there will be a new alinement in 
national politics. The States of the Northwest will take up this 
fight.~ We will join hands to rid the Republican party of corpora- 
tion control and again make it the party that it was in the days of 
Lincoln. The action in defeating the regularly chosen delegates 


from Wisconsin will act only as a stimulant for our work this fall. 
We are for Roosevelt, and we fight the men and the forces that 
would have defeated him in Chicago had they dared. 


We will 


GOV. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


Around whom the Wisconsin battle is rag- 
ing. ‘“ His worst enemies,” says Albert Shaw 
in The Review of Reviex 
that he has courage of a high order ; the tena- 
city of a bulldog ; an almost fanatical belief in 
himself and in the value to the State of his 
principles and projects; 
manager and organizer ; a talent for political 
strategy unequaled by any of his opponents, 
and the sheer force of a man of destiny who 
throws prudence to the winds, burns bridges 
behind him, and stakes everything without 





vention by a quartet of corporation tools . . . 

does not make anything the committee can do 

binding upon the conscience of honest men.” 
2 ilw cee Krepe Prec ; 

+ “will not deny And the Milwaukee /ree Press, leading organ 

of La Follette, says: 


“We do not believe that the bolters repre- 
sent twenty-five per cent. of the Republican 
voters of the State. Probably that estimate 
is too high. If the thirty thousand railroad 
voters of the State had not been coerced in- 
to voting for Baensch delegates in the cau- 
cuses, the majority in the state convention for 
La Follette would have been overwhelming. If delegates to 
county conventions after they were elected had not been bought, 
or persuaded to give proxies, or to stay away from conventions, 
the majority for La Follette in the state convention would have 
been much larger than it was. But, in spite of all these things, 
there was a majority for La Follette in the convention, and if anar- 
chy is not to be substituted for popular government, the Republi- 
cans of the State will insist that that majority must and shall prevail. 

“If Mr. Spooner and Mr. Babcock, as it appears, desire to turn 
the electoral vote of the State over to the Democrats, they may 
possibly be able to do this; but no matter what they do, they can 
not prevent the election in November of the state ticket which 
was regularly nominated at Madison and which stands for princi- 
ples, regardless of candidates, which are as sure to prevail as that 
popular government, rather than government by corporations and 
federal office-holders, is sure to prevail in this State and in this 
country. Otherwise popular government must give way to an odi- 
ous despotism, which never will and never can exist in the United 
States.” 


superb gifts as a 


The Milwaukee JV¢sconsin (Stalwart) remarks that “the mad 
desire of the Madison coterie to give La Follette a third term as 
governor is a violation of precedent, usage, and equity. In spite 
of all their efforts, the facts are against the La Follette faction.” 
The Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern thinks that the Republicans 
will carry the State in spite of the factions. It remarks: “ Popu- 
lar sentiment in Wisconsin is not in favor of Democratic success, 
and even tho La Follette and his followers may decide to break 
away from the Republican party and run an independent state 
There 
will still be enough honest, conscientious members of the Republi- 


ticket of their own it will not help the Democrats to win. 


can party who will show their loyalty to the party that has always 
proved true to the confidence they have placed in its leaders.” 
The Milwaukee Sentinel (Stalwart) believes that the decision of 
the national convention “is the beginning of the end of La Fol- 
lette’s rule in Wisconsin. The La Follette administration will pass 
into history with its scandals, incompetency, dishonesty. official 
greed, and Cesarism.” The same paper says in another editorial: 


“ The position,of Governor La Follette and those who continue 
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to support him is one of direct opposition to and defiance of the 
authority of the national convention of the Republican party. He 
defied the convention when he asserted that he would not be given 
a fair hearing by that body. His determination to run as a candi- 
date for governor in the face of the decision . . . is a defiance of 
the highest party tribunal. La Follette and his political organiza- 
tion are outside and independent of the Republican party, and they 
will receive no recognition from the new national committee. They 
are bolters. 

“Thousands of Republicans have followed Governor La Follette 
in the past because he was, up to the time he bolted the national 
convention, a Republican in regular standing, recognized as such 
by the national committee and the press of the country. By his 
own acts he has forfeited his position in the party, and no man 
who considers principles above men, who believes the State and 
nation will be better governed by Republicans than by Democrats, 
can afford to follow him another step.” 





COMMERCIAL JOURNALS ON THE BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK. 


-_* air of mild optimism pervades the comment of the financial 

and commercial papers on the business situation. The pres- 
ent dragging condition of trade can not outlast the Presidential 
campaign, even if it endures that long, thinks 7he Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle (New York), an authority of the first rank; 
and Zhe /ron Age(New York), another high authority, reports 
that whereas the general feeling of business men six months ago 
was tinged with pessimism and doubt, “now an approach to con- 
fidence is distinctly visible,” and “the outlook is undoubtedly much 
more favorable than it was six months since, and very much more 
so than at this time last year.” “Good crop prospects make for 
hope of a much more satisfactory half-year than has just closed,” 
says Bradstreet’s; and Dun’s Review observes that “there is 
much encouragement in the evidences of returning confidence, and 
Statistics for the past six months indicate that there is no little 
reason for anticipating better things in the last half of the year.” 
The American Wool and Cotton Reporter (Boston) similarly finds 
a general impression abroad that “altho a quiet summer may natu- 
rally be looked for, there is to be a substantial improvement in 
trade in the fall.” The same paper adds: 


“The situation is being helped also by the increasing belief that 
general business is not to be disturbed by political developments, 














WHEN CORTELYOU COMES TO WALL STREET. 
—Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 
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in view of the character of the Republican national platform and 
the assurance, which is almost equivalent to a certainty, with 
many leading financial and commercial interests, that the chief 
executive of the nation is to be his own successor.” 


The Presidential campaign often has an evil effect upon busi- 
ness, but the New York /iuancial Age looks for little damage 
from that source this year. It says: 


“If there were really any danger of an immediate and radical 
change in the tariff it would doubtless have a depressing effect 
upon business generally during the next four months; merchants 
and manufacturers would be inclined to dispose of their present 
stocks at a sacrifice, and would hesitate to buy and to manufacture 
under the present schedules. But we do not think that there is a 
likelihood of a radical tariff revision sufficient to cause an unsettle- 
ment of existing conditions. Complete control by the Democracy, 
not only of the executive, but also the legislative branch of the 
Government, would be but the initial step toward revising the 
schedules. After that had been assured it is safe to state thata 
large majority of the Democratic Senators and Congressmen, no 
matter how ardent may be their belief in the principle of a tariff 
for revenue only, would insist on the maintenance of a semblance 
of protection for their local industries. This was strikingly shown 
by their attitude toward the Wilson bill, and with the recent indus- 
trial development in the South, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that this attitude will be maintained. 

“It must not be taken for granted, however, that the possibility 
of a tariff revision, no matter how remote, will be without influ- 
ence upon sentiment. The consequences of a change are so far- 
reaching that they are bound to cause business to pause until the 
question is decided one way or the other. This sentimental influ- 
ence is one of uncertainty rather than fear, but it is, nevertheless, 
entitled to consideration by those who would weigh the conse- 
quences of the campaign. 

“ As we have intimated in the preceding paragraphs, the issues 
of the campaign will not be such as to paralyze the financial com- 
munity as in 1896 and 1900. They will be purely economic, and 
as such their influence will be toward slowing down rather than 
stopping the wheels of commerce. It is our belief that hopes of 
increased activity in commercial and industrial circles, or in the 
stock market, will not be realized until after election. We base 
the opinion not alone on the facts that have been herein set forth, 
but likewise on the teachings of precedent. The latter point toa 
restful summer and a quiet fall, which, when the ballots have been 
cast, may—yea, should, be followed by a busy winter.” 


But while the North and East are watching and waiting for 
prosperity, the South and West are experiencing and enjoying 
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it. And, furthermore, they have attained a commercial independ- 
ence of the East that promises prosperity’s continuance. The 
New York /inancier says on this point: 


“The West and South are inclined to smile at the pessimism 
which pervades Eastern financial centers. Visiting bankers from 
the other side of the Mississippi and from south of the Ohio report 
no depression in their sections. On the contrary they are unani- 
mous in their stories of prosperity. Their customers are doing an 
excellent business, and people generally are satisfied with existing 
conditions. Such statements are to be accepted as true in large 
degree. The West is prosperous, and the South is not behind in 
this particular. Asa matter of fact, the West has worked out its 
financial independence, and with another year or two of good crops 
the South will have achieved the same comfortable position. The 
depth of depression, so far as the West was concerned, was 
reached, or culminated rather, in the 1893 panic, and the effects 
were still so much in evidence in 1896 that the campaign for cheap 
money found that section a ready listener to the fallacious theories 
of the 16 to 1 party. The farmers were in debt, business was bad, 
and stagnation, rather than progress, was the rule. What has 

















THE FULL HAND OF THE “STANDPATTER.” 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago 7'ridune. 


occurred since then to change the situation is a matter of history. 
The farmer is a capitalist, with money in the bank; trade has re- 
vived and a period of development has set in which bids fair to 
continue without interruption. Now, all these factors are for the 
good of the East, quite as much as other sections, but the East 
attempted to take advantage of them too early. Before the West 
realized its own good fortune the East was discounting it in all the 
marts of exchange. It was intoxicated with the mania of specula- 
tion, and mad with the fever of piling up wealth without effort. 
In the natural course of things the fever ran its course and reaction 
in a form which still survives followed. The East is pessimistic 
after its debauch, but the West and the South, never having en- 
tered into the mad struggle to increase wealth without work, were 
unaffected. Hence we are witnessing a confirmation of the beau- 
tiful law of moderation, as applied to those sections. The West 
still has the wealth it won. Money is being used legitimately in 
every direction....... 

“The greater portion of our present railway construction is go- 
ing forward in the Southwest, and much of it without the assist- 
ance of New York. In fact, the greatest piece of railway building 
now under way in the world—the Orient line, between Kansas City 
and the Pacific—has progressed rapidly without a dollar of New 
York money. Interurban electric lines are financed by home capi- 
tal, and local bond issues are sold in Western centers. It was 
only a few days since that a Kansas City banker startled the con- 
servative East by taking away from its own bankers the entire 
issue of Philippine bonds sold by the Government. 

“All these facts are not meaningless. They are worthy of 
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thought, showing, as they do, not only the rapid distribution of 
wealth over a magnificent territory, but a shifting of financial cen- 
ters—in part at least—to localities nearer the centers of produc- 
tion. New York City will always be the metropolis of the country, 
but it will not hold its trade, either in banking or mercantile lines, 
by reason of size alone. The competition of the future will calk 
for the best efforts of the most expert talent to maintain metropoli- 
tan preeminence. And incidentally it may prove a rude awaken- 
ing to many of our stock exchange financiers to learn that the 
entire United States refuses to tremble because exchange trading 
here has fallen to a minimum. The prosperity of the United 
States, as is being demonstrated very forcibly and effectually just 
now, does not originate in the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE TAFT PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


“er the newspaper discussion of Philippine affairs is 

largely a reiteration of familiar arguments, Secretary Taft’s 
exposition of his policy, in various speeches here and there, is of 
fresh interest as showing what lines his administration of the 
islands’ affairs is intended to follow, and what end it is expected 
to reach. When he was governor of the archipelago, he began his 
policy of “the Philippines for the Filipinos,” thereby incurring the 
criticism of the Manila (American) press and the displeasure of 
Americans who were there to exploit the islands. As governor he 
was under the authority of Secretary Root, of the War Department, 
who has recently declared in favor of treating the Philippines as. 
we treated Cuba; but Secretary Taft prefers to bring the archi- 
pelago into some such relation to this country as Canada bears to 
Great Britain. Mr. Root said in the course of his speech as tem- 
porary chairman of the Republican national convention : 


“None can foretell the future; but there seems no reasonable 
cause to doubt that under the policy already effectively inaugu- 
rated, the institutions already implanted, and the processes already 
begun, in the Philippine Islands, if these be not expressed and in- 
terrupted, the Philippine people will follow in the footsteps of the 
people of Cuba; that more slowly indeed, because they are not as 
advanced ; yet as surely they will grow in capacity for self-govern- 
ment, and receiving power as they grow in capacity, will come to 
bear substantially such relations to the people of the United States 
as do now the people of Cuba, differing in details as conditions. 
and needs differ, but the same in principle and the same in benefi- 
cial results.” 


Secretary Taft said in his speech at the New York Chamber of 
Commerce banquet on the evening of June 17: 


“If the time comes when the Philippine people are prepared for 
independent self-government, and desire it, God knows I want to 
give it to them. 

“Tam not in favor of keeping them, when they are fit for self- 
government, from having independence. But what I say is that 
the present important thing is to make them fit for self-govern- 
ment, to make them fit for independence, and that by projecting 
into every political issue that you send out to the islands the ques- 
tion of independence you are robbing those people, who are there 
attempting to build up a popular government, of the opportunity 
to get the attention of all the people of those islands in the build- 
ing up of that Government. ...... 

“What I cherish in my soul as a hope is that they will become 
so attached to America that they will consent that the same light 
bond which connects Canada with England may always remain to 
remind them of the great good which association with the United 
States has done for them.” 


The Secretary thinks that the Filipinos might be led to a desire 
for this relation by bringing them in behind the tariff wall. He 


said in his address at the Harvard Law School commencement 
on Tuesday of last week: 


“ Our policy in the Philippines must be ‘ The Philippines for the 
Filipinos.’ This duty we have assumed, and it is the duty which 
we shall doubtless discharge. It is fortunate that this policy is 
also the best policy from a selfish standpoint, for thus we have 
additional assurance of its being maintained. The more we de- 
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velop the islands the more we teach the Filipinos the methods of 
maintaining well-ordered government; the more tranquillity suc- 
ceeds in the islands the better the business, the greater the prod- 
ucts, and the more profitable the association with those islands in 
a business way. If we ultimately take the Philippines in behind 
the tariff wall, as I hope and pray we may, and give them the 
benefit for their peculiar products of the markets of the United 
States, it will have a tendency to develop that whole country, of 
inviting the capital of the United States into the islands, and of 
creating a trade between the islands and this country which can 
not but be beneficial to both. Now, under these circumstances, 
is it impracticable, is it wild to suppose that the people of the 
islands will understand the benefit that they derive from such asso- 
ciation with the United States and-will prefer to maintain some 
sort of bond so that they may be within the tariff wall and enjoy 
the markets rather than separate themselves and become inde- 
pendent and lose the valuable business which our 
guardianship of them and our obligation to look after 
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the changes in our Constitution have been so radical as some 
critics would have us believe. The distinction oi one conquest 
from the other seems to turn not on constitutional lines, but on 
those of expediency.” 





KUROPATKIN IN A ‘“*MASTERLY RETREAT.” 


- i lange simple explanation of Kuropatkin’s move northward,” 

remarks the Philadelphia Press paragrapher, “ is that his 
health requires a cooler climate—it is too hot for him where he is.” 
He is “conducting one of those masterly retreats,” explains the 
Washington 7imes. Our newspapers seem to agree that it is in 
time of retreat that the Russians display their highest type of wis- 
dom, and the only fault found in Kuropatkin’s program is the 











them has brought to them?” Bat Oe gras Fes: : j wend“. 
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The Taft program is criticized as follows by the anti- | AWESE/oeceS & 4 
imperialist Springfield Repuddican : — ry 
“It is the refusal to treat the Philippines as we have y 
treated Cuba that keeps this issue alive. And Mr. ¥ 
Taft himself only adds fuel to the flame of agitation p 
when he reveals the reason for his opposition to a pub- eZ 
lic declaration of the national policy as contemplating 
ultimate Philippine independence. His Harvard Law BVALY 


School address shows why he can not be trusted by 
any of those who seek to have a true Filipino nation- 6 
ality developed. A Filipino nationality is the last thing 
that Mr. Taft wishes to see grow to maturity. He is 
anxious that they be kept not only for ‘ generations’ 
under American tutelage, but also forever an Ameri- 
can dependency. That is the real secret of the Taft 
policy. Even in the matter of the tariff, he said at 
Harvard that if ultimately the Filipinos were taken in 
‘behind the tariff wall, as I hope and ‘pray they may,’ 

it would tend to develop the islands in such a way that wt E 
the Filipinos might prefer to maintain ‘ some sort of 

bond so that they may be within the tariff wall and en- S 
joy the markets rather than separate themselves and 
become independent.’ 


“It was time that Mr. Taft revealed himself in h's [—7 


true light on this question. He has hitherto opposed AS 
a promise of independence on insufficient grounds. In We 
his New York speech he was fearful lest such a promise ’ 
be so construed by the more violent element in the 
islands that they would plunge into ‘ immediate agita- 
tion’ for premature recognition of independence. Mr. 


Taft was chiefly solicitous, it seemed, for ‘ tranquillity ' x 


of the public mind’ and ‘ generations’ of time for the 
development of the power of self-government. He 
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hold the islands so long and to bind them to us by so 
many material ties of self-interest that they can never 
be separated from the United States. This policy 
may succced in its primary object, but in fastening the Filipino 
people to our rule it will be idle to expect them to develop the 
unique Oriental nationality for which nature has designed them.” 


The Boston 7vanscript (Rep.), however, indorses the Taft 
policy. Itsays: 


“The old saying against looking backward once you have put 
your hands to the plow is as applicable to our work in the Philip- 
pines as to any ot our continental employments. Let us look for- 


ward as Secretary Taft recommends. The more we look forward ° 


the clearer it becomes that we are progressing not toward a ‘ des- 
potism’ for the Filipinos, but toward a system of government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. Our administration 
in the Philippines is already the freest they have ever known. 
“The distinction between our conquest of the Philippines and 
our acquisition of California is not so marked as some orators 
would have us think. Mexico was a weak nation from whom we 
wrested some of her most valuable territory, paying her a solatium, 
but no one to-day will advocate restoring what we took. That 
was almost sixty years ago, a fact which causes us to doubt whether 


HOW THE JAPANESE COLUMNS ARE PUSHING THE RUSSIANS NORTHWARD, 


—From the Philadelphia Press. 


delay in beginning the northward movement. All last week our 
newspapers were expecting word that Kuroki had thrust a column 
across Kuropatkin’s line of communications, cut off his retreat, 
and made him the victim of another Sedan. But on Thursday 
General Kuropatkin wired the Czar that “ torrential rains” had set 
in, inundating the roads; and another despatch said that “ testi- 
mony from all sources at the front shows that the rainy season has 
set in in southern Manchuria, which may bring the military opera- 
tions to an abrupt close without a general engagement.” As the 
rainy season lasts two months, it is thought that Kuropatkin may 
be able to extricate himself from the trap while the Japanese are 
impeded by mud. The siege of Port Arthur, however, is expected 
to continue. 


The Chicago Evening Post says of Kuropatkin’s elusive tactics: 


“The alleged determination to avoid a decisive engagement at 
Kaiping means two things—first, that the southward movement, 
which has been so disastrous and futile, is recognized as a blunder, 
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and, second, that the whole Liao-Tung peninsula is to be aban- 
doned by the Russians, with the evacuation of New-Chwang as a 
necessary corollary. While this course can not be viewed with 
satisfaction in Russia, it is doubtless wiser than the alternative 
one of risking the issue of this campaign in one great battle. Ku- 
ropatkin has not secured the physical and numerical preponderance 
he has steadily aimed at, and his policy must perforce continue to 
be one of delay and patience. The rainy season will soon compel 
a suspension of all active hostilities until fall, and for the present 
the advantage is distinctly with Japan, even tho her progress has 
not been as rapid as the paper warriors and strategists have pre- 
dicted it would be.” 

The Brooklyn C7//zen says: 

“How far the Japanese will care to push their columns for the 
present is a question. They may conclude that, in view of the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, it will be wisest to consolidate their 
forces around and in Mukden, leaving until next spring, if peace 
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LOOK OUT! SOMETHING’S GOING TO DROP! 
Tue CzAr—* Let ’er go; I guess I’m perfectly numb.” 
— Ding in the Sioux City Journa/. 


has not been restored, the task of expelling their enemy from 
northern Manchuria, combining with this work, meanwhile, the 
reduction of Port Arthur and the occupancy of New-Chwang, and 
the general settling up of affairs throughout the lower peninsula. 
In any event, it is no longer open to doubt that they have been 
successful thus far beyond the limits of reasonable expectation, 
and that there is not the least reason left for fearing that any 
change in the condition of the contending armies wil] render it pos- 
sible for the Russians to make good their boast that they would 


’ dictate the terms of peace in Tokyo. 


“ The collapse of the Russian forces is even more impressive than 
that of France in the presence of Germany, after the world had 
been invited to look on while the tricolor was borne forward to the 
Prussian capital. The Japanese will not, indeed, march to St. 
Petersburg, but they have shown to the satisfaction of the other 
nations that Russian military prestige was almost as baseless as 
that of France under the Third Napoleon, and the consequences 
may be even more momentous. 

“ As to Port Arthur, the outcome is not uncertain. The Japanese 
can carry it by assault if they think the prize worth the sacrifice, 
or by proceeding more leisurely they can starve it into submission. 
It is completely hemmed in, and that the fleet in the harbor is 
doomed was proved by the recent failure of the attempt to escape.” 


The Atlanta Constitution thinks that now is the time for Russian 
sympathizers to get large quantities of sympathy ready. It re- 
marks: 


“The appointment of the Marquis Oyama to the supreme com- 
mand of the Japanese armies in the field is accompanied by the 
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announcement that this ‘ indicates that the months of preparation 
are ended, and the real war is about to begin.’ 

“ Now is the appropriate time to extend your sympathy to the 
Czar of all the Russias. 

“If what has been happening to the Russian troops up to this 
time is nothing but a part of the preliminary skirmishing; if it is 
regarded by the Japanese as the sham and not the real thing, then, 
indeed, will the Czar need all the sympathy that can be headed 
his way. 

“ Great events are impending in that portion of Manchuria which 
is the seat of war. There is every indication that the Japanese 
commanders, having passed through their period of preparations, 
are endeavoring to bring on a contlict with General Kuropatkin’s 
main force, and that such a conflict will come in the very near 
future, if it is not already on. The Russian commander is com- 
pelled to meet the issue at a time when he is illy prepared. The 
responsibility for this lack of preparation lies at St. Petersburg, 
not with this brave old veteran who must bear the brunt of the 
attack, for plotters among the Czar’s counselors have forced him 
to abandon his original plan of campaign—which was to fall back 
upon Mukden, avoiding a serious conflict until he had his army in 
good shape—and now he must fight an enemy stronger in point of 
numbers and far better equipped than any force he could hope to 
have before the first of September. The Japanese generals de- 
serve much credit for the skill with which they have mobilized 
their three armies in Manchuria and have gradually forced the 
Russians into disadvantageous position, but they have had mate- 
rial and valuable assistants at St. Petersburg. 

“Russia has lost steadily in all the preliminary skirmishes that 
have been incidental to the Japanese preparation; what hope can 
she have of retrieving the lost ground in the‘ real war’ which 
Tokyo gavely announces is about to begin?” 





WRECK OF THE DANISH STEAMER “ NORGE.” 


HAT is described as “one of the world’s greatest marine 

disasters ” occurred off the coast of Scotland on June 28, 

when the Danish steamer Vorge, bound for New York, foundered 

on the Rockall Reef. The vessel carried 703 passengers and a 

crew of 71 men—774 souls in all—the majority of whom perished. 

The magnitude of the disaster is indicated by the New York 7770- 
une in these words: 


“The summer of 1904 will long remain memorable in marine 
history for the proportions of its disasters. In less than a month 
from the burning of the General Slocum a transatlantic steamship 
has been sunk at sea, and the great majority of her passengers— 
emigrants bound from Copenhagen to New York—appear to have 
been drowned. Considerably more than a hundred of the persons 
who embarked on this vessel, the Verge, have been picked up by 
other craft, and it may be hoped that additional rescues will be 
reported in the next few days. Unless such should be the case, 
the loss of lite will probably be greater than ever attended the de- 
struction of a single ship when fire played no part in the tragedy. 
It is doubtful if the mortality which resulted from the sinking of 
the Princess Alice on the Thames in 1808, after collision with 
another steamer, has ever been exceeded up to the present time. 
About six hundred people perished then. Not less than six hun- 
dred and fifty are to be accounted for now.” 


The Philadelphia Press comments as follows: 


“Rockal! Reef, now that it has cost 700 lives, will probably 
have a lighthouse. The absence of one is an international scan- 
dal. For its lack the Scotch Lighthouse Board must be held re- 
sponsible. This desolate rock rises 134 miles west of St. Kilda’s 
Island. It is only 125 miles or so southeast of the westward steam- 
ship route to our ports from Pentland Firth, taken by Baltic boats. 
The current carries in, and a steamship captain is always liable to 
yield to the temptation of saving time by running close to the rock. 
The Norge doubtless had no business to be where she was, but a 
like fate has been possible for any steamer on this course, and the 
Baltic travel has so increased that the rock should have been 
| Meeaeer ees Fs 

“The Norge was an old boat. Built in 1881, she was constructed 
before sound bulkheads were required. Bulkheads put in then 
were worth Jittle. They will not stand the pressure of water filling 
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a compartment. When the truth is known, it will probably be 
found that the Danish law is less strict than the English, and that 
the .Vorge could not have run under the English flag. Continental 
law is notoriously less strict in protecting life at sea than English. 

“Butting head on, if but one compartment filled, the orge 
should have floated, as she came clear. Had she been built in the 
last ten years she would probably have made a port. As it was, 
she sank as the vo de Janeiro sank in 1901 off San Francisco, 
when a like * pinnacle’ rock tore out the bow compartment. 

“ Foundering in deep water, the loss of life was inevitable. No 
Atlantic steamship carries boats enough for all its complement of 
steerage. This is particularly true of boats under European flags 
which come here with twice the complement our laws allow. 
Steamers enter New York harbor with 3,000 passengers on board 
which can clear under our law with only 1,200. 

“The real responsibility is not at this point, but in the absence 
of a light, in the error of dead reckoning which carried the Vorge 
too far east, when her course was 125 miles away, and ina hull 
whose bulkheads broke and iilled one compartment after another.” 


The New York Hera/d says: 


“r 


his terrible catastrophe apparently emphasizes the necessity 
fora change of the regular transatlantic summer route now fol- 
lowed by steamers running between Norway and the United States. 
This route in summer skirts the north coast of Scotland, passing 
in a nearly west course to longitude 14 degrees west in latitude 
59 degrees north, and steamers keeping on it must steer about sixty 
miles north of Rockall. But in traversing these cold high latitudes 
vessels bound to America are far from the tracks of all other trans- 
atlantic liners until they have reached longitude 47 degrees in lati- 
tude 42 degrees, a position just 150 miles from the southern ex- 
treme edge of the Newfoundland Banks. 

“This lonely and perilous route, in which a disabled steamer far 
from land has little chance of sighting a friendly sail, is open to 
further grave objections, especially in the seasons when ice and 
fog enhance the dangers of navigation. The outflow of polar 
waters from the Arctic Ocean in some years carries massive drift 
ice far south into the seas north and west of the Scottish coast, 
through which this route is projected. Scoresby and Sir James 
Clark Ross long ago showed that at different times ice drifts occur 
from the vicinity of Iceland down toward the latitudes of the Ork- 
ney and Shetland Islands, and the proximity of the opposing warm 
and cold ocean currents in this region is obviously conducive to 
the formation over the sea of dense fog banks and veils of heavy 
mist. 

“For these and other reasons it would appear very desirable to 
modify the route of steamers from Scandinavian ports to America, 
so as to avoid the risks of passing near Rockall and to avoid as 


























BUSTED! 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /ourna/. 
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far as possible the ocean area most subject occasio.ally to drifting 
ice and heavy fog.” 


Captain Gundell, the late commander of the Vorge, went down 


with his ship, but was subsequently rescued. Ina published state- 


ment he declares that the accident took place in the early morn- 
ing about eighteen miles south of Rockall, and that the Morge 
was afloat only twenty minutes after striking. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Ir is conceded that Senator Fairbanks would make a very tall Vice-President.— 
The Atlanta Constitution. 


Now look out for shut-downs from “fear of possible Democratic success.”— 
The Atlanta Constitution. 


IF President Roosevelt could continue to make cabinets indefinitely, hardly 
any one would remain unknown.— 7he Detroit News. 


Mr. PERDICARIS may not be one of our most valuable citizens, but he is cer- 
tainly one of the most expensive.— 7he Detroit News. 


It was very thoughtful on the part of the Czar to send a vase to the New York 
Stock Exchange. A vase holds water— The New York World. 


A JAPANESE magazine has been started. This will give the Jap generals and 
admirals something to do after the war is over.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 


SECRETARY SHAW says that high prices are a sign of prosperity, and the beef 
trust has promptly responded by giving the prosperity sign —7he Washington 
Post. 


THE Republican party has put tariff revision in its platform. The party seems 
willing enough to put tariff revision everywhere except into operation.— 7he At- 
lanta Journal, 


Lity White Republicans have been given to understand that they are just as 
good as negroes so long as they behave themselves and vote the ticket.— The 
Washington Post. 


A GREAT many Americans would be better pleased if it were as hard to get 
immigrants into this country as it is to get art works through the customs-house. 
—The Washington Star. 


THE Japanese desire to cut off the retreat of General Stakelberg. It’s real 
mean in the Japs to wish to deprive Stakelberg of the only thing that he really 
cares for.— The Atlanta Journai. 


OF course there will be a vigorous “ investigation” of the Genera/ Slocum hor- 
ror. There is never anything the matter with the investigations that come after 
a catastrophe.— The Chicago News. 


Ir Mr. Roosevelt can only manage the campaign as effectively as he has man- 
aged the Republican National Convention it will be hardly worth while to have 
an election.— The New York World. 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN does not agree with Uncle Russell Sage on the sub- 
ject of vacations. He has vacated quite a number of places this spring and isn’t 
through yet.— The Kansas City Journal, 


IN MANCHURIA. - American War Correspondent : 
New York.” English War Correspondent: “ Why?” 
spondent : 
Puck. 


“T wish I were back in 
American War Corre- 
“T’d be able to learn something about what they’re doing here.”— 
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THE POLITICAL CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 
—Berryman in the Washington Post. 


CARTOON RAPS AT DEMOCRATIC LEADERS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF THE ARTHURIAN 
EPIC. 


“THE utilization for educative purposes of the Anglo-Saxon 

epic as against that of the classical epic seems likely to re- 
ceive a filip from the statements contained in the monumental work 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall on “The Psychology of Adolescence.” 
The author of this work gives his adherence to the dictum of 
Quintilian, that “the simple reading of great works, such as na- 
tional epics, will contribute more to the unfoldment of students 
than all the treatises of all the rhetoricians that ever wrote.” As 
to the choice of a national epic, Dr. Hall writes: 


“ At the dawn of adolescence I am convinced that there is noth- 
ing more wholesome for the material of English study than that of 
the early mythic period in Western Europe. I refer to the litera- 
ture of the Arthuriad and the Sangrail, the stories of Parsifal, 
Tristram, Isolde, Galahad, *Gawain, Geraint, Siegfried, Brun- 
hilde, Roland, the Cid, Orlando, Lancelot, Tannhauser, Beowulf, 
Lohengrin, Robin Hood, and Rolando. This material is more 
or less closely connected in itself, altho falling into larger groups. 
Much of it bottoms on the Niebelungen, and is connected with the 
old Teutonic mythology, running back to the gods of Asgard. We 
have here a vast body of ethical material, characters that are 
almost colossal in their proportions, incidents that are thrilling 
and dramatic to a degree that stirs the blood and thrills the nerves. 
It is a quarry where Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Scott, Ten- 
nyson, Wagner, Ibsen, aad scores of artists in various lines have 
found subject-matter. The value of this material makes it almost 
Biblical for the early and middle teens, and is increased, from 
whatever point of view we scrutinize it, for this purpose. Inasense 
itis a kind of secular New Testament of classical myths. Lance- 
lot’s quarrel with Arthur parallels in more modern form that be- 
tween Achilles and Agamemnon. The skalds, bards, troubadours 
meistersingers, and old chroniclers and romancers compare with 
the Homeridz; the quest of the Grail with the Argonautic expe- 
dition for the golden fleece; Vivian with Circe; Merlin with Nes- 
tor; Asgard with Olympus. Thenorthern myths are more sublime 
and less beautiful; content predominates more over form; there is 
more of the best spirit of modern romance, and woman’s position 
is higher. This rich field represents perhaps the brightest spot of 
the dark ages and the best expression of feudalism. It teaches the 
highest reverence for womanhood, piety, valor, loyalty, courtesy, 
munificence, justice, and obedience. The very life-blood of chiv- 
alry is heroism. Here we find the origin of most of the modern 
ideas of a gentleman, who is tender, generous, and helpful, as well 
as brave; the spirit which has given us Bayard and Sidney, as 
well as the pure, spotless, ideal knight, Sir Galahad. These 
stories are not mechanically manufactured, but they grew slowly 
and naturally in the soul of the race. They, too, shape and direct 
fear, love, pity, anger, essentially aright. The Anglo-Saxon writer 
never legislates more wisely for the feelings or for the imagination 
than when he is inspired by and uses this material well. It stirs 
those subtle perceptions, where deep truths sleep in the youthful 
soul before they come to full consciousness. Altho they have no 
very definite geography or date, so that such events and persons 
existed nowhere, they might be realized anywhere. To the mind 
at this stage of growth nothing seems quite complete or quite 
actual. The air whispers secrets of something about to happen, 
because/to nascent faculties the whole world seems a little mystic, 
tho very friendly. It is this kind of mu/¢hos that is the mother of 
poetry, religion, art, and, to some extent, of morals, philosophy, 
and science. It is not very examinable material, for it works too 
deeply and unconsciously, and the best and largest objects of the 
soul have not yet come to consciousness at this age, but the great 
lines of cleavage between right and wrong, beauty and ugliness, 
truth and falsehood, are being controlled, and the spiritual facul- 
ties developed. Morals and esthetics, which are never so insepa- 
rable as at this period, are here found in normal union. 

“This material educates the heart at an age when sentiment is 
predominant. The very mingling of some of the best pagan with 
some of the more rudimentary Christian elements gives it added 
power. The spirit of fealty and piety in it is very akin to that 
which animates the best religious organizations of young men. It 
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stimulates what the French praise in g/otre and the Germans in 
Gemiuth, combines esthetic and ethical enthusiasm in a wholesome 
way, ideally subordinates form to content, and is the best expres- 
sion of the adolescent stage of our race. If we have anywhere the 
material for an ethnic Bible left at the most interesting and promis- 
ing stages of incompleteness by the advent of the alien culture 
material brought to the Teutonic races by the advent of Christi- 
anity, it is here.” 


This subject-matter, either in its original or in its present edited 
condition, is not available for educational uses. Dr. Hall is 
evidently not a partizan of the “unexpurgated” classic for the 
use of students; but he finds no editions of the Arthurian romances. 
that at present come up to his standard of presentation. To quote 
his words : 


“I have looked over eight of the best-known popular digests of 
all or principal parts of this matter and many lesser paraphrases, 
but I do not find quite the right treatment, and I believe that a 
great duty is laid upon high-school teachers now—namely, that of 
reediting this matter into form that shall be no less than canonical 
for their pupils. Pedagogic art is often, as Walter Pater says of 
art in general, the removal of rubbish. Excrescences must be 
eliminated, the gold recoined, its culture power brought out, till, if 
the ideal were fully realized, the teacher would almost become a 
bard of these heroic tales, with a mind saturated with all available 
literature, pictures, and even music bearing on it, requiring written 
and oral reproductions from pupils to see what sinks deepest. 
Some would measure the progress of culture by the work of rein- 
terpreting on even higher planes the mythic traditions ot a race, 
and how this is done for youth is a good criterion of pedagogic 
progress.” 


As corroborative of the value of such educational uses of the 
legends as this plan suggests, the author quotes the experiment of 
William B. Forbush in the organization of the Knights of King 
Arthur, a unique order of Christian knighthood for boys, “ based 
upon the romantic hero-loving, play-constructive, and imaginative 
instincts which ripen at about fourteen ” : 


“Its purpose is to bring back to the world, and especially to its 
youth, the spirit of chivalry, courtesy, deference to womanhood, 
recognition of the zod/esse oblige and Christian daring of that king- 
dom of knightliness which King Arthur promised that he would 
bring back when he returned from Avalon. In this order he ap- 
pears again. It is formed on the model of a college Greek letter 
fraternity, with satisfaction for the love of ritual, mystery, and 
parade. ‘The boys march into their hall in conclave and sit ina 
circle in imitation of the Round Table, with a king at their head, 
with Merlin, an adult leader, at his side, and the various functiona- 
ries of the castle in their places. There is a constant rotation in 
office. Each boy takes the name of a hero, either an ancient 
knight or a modern man of noble life, whose history he must know 
and whose virtues he must emulate. The initiation is brief but 
impressive, with the grades of page, esquire, and knight, and room 
for the constructive instinct in making regalia, banners, swords, 
spears, throne, etc. Hero-worship is developed by a réle of noble 
deeds, a castle album of portraits of heroes, the reading together 
of heroic books, the offering of ranks in the peerage, and the sa- 
cred honor of the siege perilous for athletic, scholarly, or self- 
sacrificing attainments. The higher ranks can be attained after 
probation by those who voluntarily accept a simple covenant of 
purity, temperance, or reverence. The instinct of roaming and 
adventure is in part gratified by excursions to historic sites and 
deeds of kindness. In the summer-camp the environs are the 
lands of Paynims, to be protected and not ravaged. The ball team 
is the castle army, and its victories are celebrated by a mild was- 
sail.” 





The University and Free Speech.—President Arthur 
T. Hadley, of Yale University, states that every college president 
is constantly receiving appeals to restrict freedom of teaching. If 
he is a wise man, says President Hadley, he will disregard the 
great majority of these appeals. “A place which tries to avoid 
error at the sacrifice of the development of independent strength 
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should not be called a university, or even a college.” But he goes 
on to say (in Collier's Weekly, June 18): 


“This freedom on the part of professors and students carries 
heavy responsibilities with it. Any president or board of trustees 
charged with the administration of a university is bound to exer- 
cise the utmost care in appointing men who will accept these re- 
sponsibilities. The professors should be, and in a place with 
proper traditions will be, careful to use their power of teaching 
what they believe to be the truth in such a way that their teaching 
prepares their students for what they are to meet in after-life, in- 
stead of making them prejudge life’s problems. Occasionally a 
man will abuse this freedom. Then the board is face to face with 
a choice of evils. If it lets such a man continue his teaching un- 
impeded, it may give well-grounded cause of offense to the parents 
of the students and to the friends and benefactors of the institu- 
tion. If it tries to repress his utterances, it interferes with that 
feeling of independence in the pursuit of truth for its own sake 
which is so essential an element in the atmosphere of a really great 
university. No absolute rule can be laid down to decide which of 
these considerations is the more important. We are face to face 
with a problem which requires the exercise of administrative tact 
rather than the application of formulas. In doubtful cases the 
probabilities are on the side of freedom rather than of repression 
—because the arguments in favor of repression are the tangible 
ones, and those in favor of freedom are the intangible ones; so 
that we are likely to over-estimate the former and to under-estimate 
the latter. But the man who goes further than this, and claims 
that freedom of teaching is an absolute and unlimited right, claims 
something which no educational institution, public or private, has 
ever yet been able to allow.” 


RODIN AND SOME SCULPTURE PROBLEMS. 


HE work of M. Rodin, remarks Mr. E. Wake Cook, in “ An- 
archism in Art,” a volume of criticism recently from the 
press, has had abundance of both praise and blame, but it has yet 
to be explained. The explanation Mr. Cook undertakes to sup- 
ply. It is im- 
possible to do 
this, he says, 
without first 
gaging the bias 
of the time and 
recognizing that 
jading of the es- 
thetic faculties 
by the demo- 
cratization of 
art which has 











left critics and 
artists alike 
somewhat ddasé. 
He reminds us, 
further, that a 
thing of beauty 
is not a joy for- 
ever, but has its 
own special mo- 
ments. “ Beauty 
is the spiritual 














response to the 
RODIN’S STATUE “LE PENSEUR.” 


Its appearance at the Salon was the event of the artistic 
year in France. 


outer. excita- 
tions of sense; 
it is the result 
for feeling and imagination of the two factors. When the re- 
sponsive faculties are dead or tired, the beautiful object appeals 
in vain; when they are fresh or active the creative power of 
the mind may form a panorama of beauty from mere suggestions, 
from the minimum of outer stimuli.” Thus for a work of art to 
evoke the inner response some people will :equire of the artist a 
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more complete realization than will others. In Mr. Cook’s opin- 
ion, “the highest esthetic pleasure is received only when there is 
some cooperation between artist and spectator; the latter must 
have the delightful feeling of being cocreator with the artist by 

















M. AUGUSTE RODIN. 


fully realizing in imagination what was only suggested.” Having 
prepared the way by these general statements, Mr. Cook proceeds 
to the consideration of sculpture and M. Rodin: 


“ Now in a perfect statue, which is actual form in three dimen- 
sions, in a good light there is a sort of commanding tyranny which 
dictates to the eye exactly what it shall see. . . . Thus perfected 
sculpture lacks an element of suggestiveness which has high 
esthetic value. We may worship the perfection of form and finish 
for a time, but the moment we become d/asé—the malaise of the 
time—we rebel against this tyrannical ordering of what we sha‘} 
see, and we hunger for more freedom, for a playground for the 
imagination wherein it may be cocreator, and have something to 
do in forming the beautiful image. ...... 

“ Here we have the secret of part of M. Rodin’s charm for some 
people. His efforts are really a protest against the limitations of 
his art, and are an attempt to impart an element of shefchiness into 
sculpture. To this end he only partly disengages some of his 
figures from the block, as if the man were emerging from the 
stone. Other forms show the process of building up from the clay 
with the tool-marks everywhere in evidence. ‘This, I venture to 
think, tries to satisfy a wholesome need in the most unwholesome 
way. Take the torso of St. John at the New Gallery. This does 
not look like a statue with the arms broken or cut off, but like a 
dissecting-room body from which they have been torn with horri- 
ble laceration. . . . Then look at the group called ‘ La Défense.’ 
The legs of the flying figure are little more than lumps of clay, or 
bronze, as much like human legs as the contents of an addled egg 
are like a chicken. If we saw any person with such rudimental 
limbs, we should turn shudderingly away, and we ought to do so 
from the statue; and should do so if we were not suffering from 
the prevalent malaise. The need partly satisfied in this unwhole- 
some way is the need for a certain sketchiness so as to leave the 
imagination something to do; and the rough tool-marks suggest a 
veined and mottled play of color which is a characteristic of real 
flesh. But by this means a desirable end is obtained by a falsifi- 
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cation of form, which is shocking to all people of good and healthy 
taste.” 

Mr. Cook’s conclusion is that the difficult problem of sketchy 
suggestiveness for sculpture should be solved on more scientific 
lines than those of M. Rodin. While the latter “has a spark of 
the Promethean fire which redeems his manifold shortcomings and 
absurdities,” in the hands of lesser men “ these rough, rocky, mai 
formed, or half-formed figures will permit the ignorant and incom- 
petent to pose as masters and lead to abysmal depths of deca- 
dence.” 


ENGLAND’S PLAGUE OF NOVELS. 


| XCLUSIVE of reprints and of English editions of foreign 
works of fiction, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine novels— 
something over five novels a day—were published in England last 
year. These figures have led Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden to a dis- 
heartened contemplation of “ the plague of novels” and its causes. 
Even by the most ardent lover of fiction, says Mr. Hadden (in 
The Fortnightly Review, June), it will hardly be contended that 
this enormous output of so-called “ light literature” is a commend- 
able thing. One might look at the figures with a certain equa- 
nimity, he admits, if every one of the eighteen hundred was even 
a passably good novel—“ tho the effect upon serious literature of 
such a preponderance of the fiction element would still give rise to 
disquieting reflections.” But the situation is aggravated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hadden, by the fact that “ the great bulk of our current 
fiction is distressingly and appallingly bad.” Not more than five, 
he estimates, out of every hundred novels published are artistically 
satisfying. Many are noteven written indecent English. Further, 
“the plots are incoherent when they are not hackneyed, the char- 
acterization is limp and feeble, the dialogue is imbecile and super- 
ficial—in short, the whole perforamance is not worth the ink and 
paper expended on it.” 

In answer to the pertinent question, Why are so many novels 
published? Mr. Hadden suggests three causes. These are: (1) 
The growing custom among publishers of bringing out books at 
the author’s expense; (2) the prevailing idea that the public will 
not look at a book unless it is cast in fiction form; and (3) the de- 
Jusion that the art of fiction can be taught. Of the first of these 
causes he writes as follows: 

“It is easy enough to say that the publisher should accept only 
such novels as his advisers know to be thoroughly good; that he 
should accept no novel upon which he would not risk his own 
money. But this is an unattainable ideal; and, moreover, suppos- 
ing it were attainable, it would always involve the possible chance 
of the public’s losing a good thing, whose merit had not struck the 
publisher’s reader. . It-is one of the pet contentions of the 
Authors’ Society that publishers should in no case encourage au- 
thors to publish at their own expense. In principle the society is 
right. But publishers are business men; and even a publisher can 
not restrain an author who has faith in himself, as every author 
has. . . . There are a dozen or more publishing firms whose exist- 
ence is practically dependent on the author’s cheque. They never 
decline anything unless it is outrageously bad. They will not risk 
their own money, but they will risk the author’s; and when the 
author sends the stipulated sum ‘ to cover cost of production,’ they 
will* at once place the manuscript in the printer’s hands.’ Of 
course provision is always made in the agreement for profits, ‘ if 
any.’ The author is to have, as a rule, two-thirds, the publisher 
one-third. In ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, the author 
gets nothing. The publisher has already paid himself out of the 
author’s cheque, and the spider-and-fly business goes on as before. 

“So long as these commission firms continue their operations it 
can hardly be expected that the more reputable firms will refuse 
the author’s money. There was a time not so long ago when no 
reputable firm would have accepted a novel for the production of 
which the firm were not prepared to spend their own capital. Few 
houses of that kind can be in existence now.” 

Of the second cause of the overproduction of fiction Mr. Had- 
den says: 


“A writer may have something to say about popery, or pauper- 
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ism, or prison reform, about the immortality of the soul, or the 
theory of population, about army reform, or the tyranny of the 
marriage laws. Whatthen? He knows that nobody wiilread him 
if he writes a serious book on his pet theme. Therefore he clothes 
his pet theme in the garb of romance. A good third of the novels 
published every year ought really to have been issued as tracts. 
Not long ago a well-known critic wrote that whosoever picks up 
the most popular romances of the day and opens them at hazard 
will light at every dip on such phrases as ‘ The Church,’ ‘ The 
Method of Christianity,’ ‘ Heaven, Earth, and the Soul,’ ‘ The 
True Modernity in Woman,’ ‘ Occidental Religion,’ and so forth. 
Speculations on ether and atoms abound, the romancers being evi- 
dently persuaded that you can see an atom under a microscope. 
Even archeology and the spirit of antiquity may be made to form 
the groundwork of a novel.” 


Of the third cause, the idea that fiction can be taught, Mr. Had- 
den writes: 


“At no period in the history of literature were novelists so well 
looked after as they are to-day. The number of critics ever 
watching for an opportunity to tender advice to them is rapidly in- 
creasing, and whole volumes are produced for the guidance and 
instruction of the story-teller. ‘ How to become a novelist’ is 
made the subject of symposia in the magazines, and ‘ How to Write 
Fiction’ finds a place among the literature of the railway book- 
Stalls. . . . The truth is, of course, that novel-writing can not be 
taught. As that already defunct heroine, Isabel Carnaby, re- 
marks: ‘ I always say that writing is like flirting: if you can’t do 
it, nobody can teach you to do it; and if you can do it, nobody 
can keep you from doing it.’ The pitiable thing is that those who 
can not do it are not kept from trying to do it—nay, that they are 
even deluded by interested persons into the notion that they can 
do it.” 


As to a remedy, Mr. Hadden finds none. A. tax on novels, he 
says, has been seriously proposed. This, he predicts, would be 
quite ineffective : 

“No tax would restrain a novelist who was assured of the ulti- 
mate success of his own work. As matters stand at present, the 
publisher may quote him a bill of £80 for the production of a six- 
shilling novel. Supposing that £20 more were to be added by way 
of tax, would that prevent the publication of the author’s story? 
Nota bit of it. The £100 would be paid as cheerfully as the £80 
by a writer who expects to get it, all back, and something more. 
when the merits of his novel have at last dawned upon a generally 
undiscerning public.” 


The matter, he concludes, is in the hands of the public; and not 
until the public awakens to a sense of its shameful neglect of the 
higher and more serious forms of literature will the plague of 
novels be stayed. 





AMERICA A MUSICAL NATION. 


I N one important respect, writes Mr. Louis C. Elson, the United 

States leads the world in music. There is no other country 
where so much is being accomplished in the musical education of 
the masses. 

While the transatlantic musical education is generally more 
thorough, ours, states Mr. Elson, is the more universal. There is 
not a single city of size in the country, he believes, that does not 
give its children free instruction in music up to a certain point. 
In New York Mr. Frank Damrosch trains the working-people in 
chorus singing, “so that they listen to classical compositions, and 
even participate in rendering them.” In Boston and other large 
cities similar choruses have been organized. Nor has the musical 
message to the masses been wholly vocal. “In the train of the 
symphonic orchestras which have sprung up in all our great eities 


have come instrumental concerts for the working-people.” 
Contrasting the past and present state of musical composition in 
America, Mr. Elson reminds us that in 1876, when the great series 
of American world’s fairs was inaugurated at Philadelphia, only 
two American compositions of note were obtainable, a choral work 
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by Dudley Buck, sung by a thousand voices, and a “ Centennial 
Hymn,” by John K. Paine. In the last generation, he says, all 
this has changed : 


“In 1880, George W. Chadwick returned from his studies with 
Rheinberger in Munich. He was the first of a race of younger 
composers who were to revolutionize musical matters in this coun- 
try, and Rheinberger subsequently sent back a number of other 
American graduates to bear him company—Henry Holden Huss, 
Horatio Parker, Louis A. Coerne, Arthur Whiting, F. F. Bullard, 
and several others. Before 1880 the American composer had 
been a rarity; after that time a competition began that was indic- 
ative of growth. To-day, when an American world’s fair opens, 
there is no longer any thought of seeking musical aid from any 
foreign composer; the difficulty is rather how to choose represen- 
tative native works without slighting any of the prominent Ameri- 
can composers. 

“ A fair number of women composers also have come into notice 
since 1880. In this field, America, with England, has had a dis- 
tinct advantage over continental Europe. The conservatism of 
Germany and France has been a barrier to women composers in 
those countries. If an Augusta Holmes, a Clara Schumann, ora 
Cecile Chaminade existed abroad, it was in defiance of the opinion 
of many musicians. Mendelssohn refused to allow his talented 
sister, Fanny, to print her works, and Rubinstein protested vehe- 
mently against Chaminade’s successful career. In America, on 
the contrary, woman in music found not only no opposition, but a 
warm welcome. It was, nevertheless, as recently as the last dec- 
ade of the last century that the American woman composer began 
to assert herself. The festival ‘ jubilate,’ by Mrs. Beach, played 
at the opening of the Woman’s Building at the Columbian Expo- 
sition in Chicago, was, very appropriately, one of the first works 
of magnitude that had been achieved in music by an American 
woman.” 


It was within the last quarter-century, Mr. Elson continues, that 
Europe began to discover the charm of American voices. But the 
great vocalists of the last two decades have not been the only 
musical successes among our countrymen abroad. “To the names 
of such singers as Nordica, Eames, Thursby, Nevada, Russell, 
Van Zandt, Sanderson, and Suzanne Adams can be added a list 
of famous American violinists, such as Senkrah, Maud Powell, 
Leonora Jackson, Nettie Carpenter, and others.” 

Within the same period Mr. Elson notes the wonderful growth 
of conservatories of music: 

“In 1880 there were only three important conservatories in 
America: The New England Conservatory, the Boston Conserva- 
tory, and the Cincinnati College of Music. In 1909 the National 
Conservatory had been established in New York; a great institu- 
tion under Ziegfeld’s direction in Chicago: a prominent institution 
under Miss Clara Baur in Cincinnati; and thorough music schools 
in every city of even second rank throughout the United States. 
The eminent Bohemian just deceased, Antonin Dvorak, came to 
New York, and became an inspiration to a host of young com- 
posers. The colleges and universities began to imitate the early 
example set by Harvard, Vassar, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; aud Yale, Columbia, the University of Michigan, and other 
great institutions of general education added music to their regular 
courses.” 


Of a field of music in which America easily leads, tho, as Mr. 
Elson remarks, “one may doubt whether it is a branch of the art 
that will please all musicians,” we read : 


“We are preeminent in manufacturing automatic musical ma- 
chines. Our country has fairly driven the music-box out of exist- 
ence, and has replaced it with something better. However 
strongly classical conservatives may denounce music produced by 
mere mechanism, the fact remains that such a device makes it 
possible for persons in small communities, or without technically 
trained associates, to hear masterpieces of which they might other- 
wise remain altogether ignorant. Lessons in listening to music are 
aneglected branch of popular musical study, which may be sup- 
plied by automatism if more artistic means are unavailable.” 


Mr. Elson concludes his survey of musical conditions in America 
with the following words: 


“To sum up, | may say that, with a piano or a cabinet organ in 
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almost every home, with a musical journal read in almost every 
family, with a band of ambitious composers, many of them young 
and radical, with orchestras in every large city, with musical libra- 
ries at hand to aid the student, with conservatories everywhere, 
there has been an uplift in musical matters during the last genera- 
tion that promises a great future—when once we learn to copy 
German thoroughness and solidity in musical study.” 


On this same question of music in America we read in 7he 
Spectator (London) : 


“The debt of modern music to America, tho it may be hard to 
set down in terms of solid achievement, is none the less worthy of 
recognition. She has not yet produced a musical Sargent or 
Whitman or Henry James, tho critics are not wanting to claim for 
Mr. Macdowell a place among the immortals both as symphonist 
and song-writer; but the stimulating atmosphere of American life 
has already made its influence felt in a variety of ways on the cul- 
tivation of the art. The rapidity of progress which has marked 
the material development of the United States finds an analogy in 
the musical education of the cultivated classes. The tyranny of 
Italian opera lasted in England for more than a century and a 
half, while in America the history of its rise and decline-—the first 
troupe visited America in 1825—is contained within a period of 
sixty years. No doubt the exceptionally large number of German 
immigrants has had a good deal to say to this; and to this day the 
leading members of the profession in America are, with few excep- 
tions, Germans, or of German extraction. It is otherwise in the 
domain of vocal music, where American singers, and especially 
female singers, have for some time past occupied a distinguished 
position on the concert-platform and the lyric stage. Music now 
forms as large a part in the social life of the leisured Americans 
as it does with us, and in point of equipment and efficiency of per- 
formance there is little to choose between the great American 
cities and those of Europe.” 


What Russian Children Read.—A Russian periodical 
recently addressed a general letter to the pupils of the secondary 
schools, asking each child to name his or her favorite authors. A 
large number of replies were received. The results, as reported 
and summarized by Mr. William Lyon Phelps in 7he Booklover’s 
Magazine, are in some respects surprising. 

Writes Mr. Phelps: 


“Foremost in patriotic preference is Tolstoy, with 691 votes; 
and the favorite book is‘ Resurrection,’ with 296 votes. Next, 
oddly enough, comes the dreary and dirty Gorki, with the large 
total of 586 votes. . . . The third and fourth choices seem more 
reasonable, for Dostoyevsky and the great Turgenef have 494 and 
470 admirers. Tschechov—a magnificent sneeze—arrives with 
458; and fifteen other Russian writers receive each over one hun- 
dred votes. Among those who gained less than one hundred are 
not only men like Alexei Tolstoy and Lermontov, but sadly enough 
Russia’s first great poet, Pushkin, and her first great novelist, 
Gogol! . . . Of authors outside of Russia not one, ancient or 
modern, polled one hundred votes; but between fifty and one hun- 
dred choices arrived at the fateful number of thirteen. The name 
of Guy de Maupassant led all the rest, with the respectable total 
of 86 admirers; then followed Erckmann-Chatrian, Zola, Dickens, 
and Hugo; and just inside the breastworks fell Goethe and Schil- 
ler, with 52 votes apiece. Shakespeare and Cervantes, as well as 
Ibsen and Daudet, straggle along, hopelessly out of the race, with 
less than fifty to do them reverence.” 


The primacy of Maupassant, Mr. Phelps suggests, is due in part 
to the innate Russian love of realism, and in part to the warm 
praise bestowed by Tolstoy on the author of “ Une Vie.” Mau- 
passant and Gorki are not milk for babes, and their extreme popu- 
larity among the boys and girls of Russia, concludes the writer, 
demonstrates a rather complete intellectual! emancipation on the 
part of Russian youth. 





THE article in THE LITERARY, DIGEST June 25, on “ Edwin Markham on the 
Poetry of Poe” was part of a much longer article which will be printed in full in 
the August Arena. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


NEW FORMS OF RADIATION. 


N OT discouraged by the skeptical attitude of many scientists 
4 with regard to the w-rays, whose French discoverers regard 
them as filling a gap between radiant heat and electric waves, but 
vhose existence is boldly denied in England, experimenters con! 
tinue to announce the discovery of still newer forms or modes of 

radiation. The latest, which is closely connected with the phe- 

nomena of radium and its related substances, is described by a 

French scientist, M. Debierne, in a paper read before the Paris 

Academy of Sciences, in which he brings out some new phenomena 

in connection with radioactive bodies. Says 7he Scientific A meri- 

can (June 4): 


“Previous experiments show that the induced radioactivity 
caused by radium and actinium is produced by particular centers of 
energy (active ions or a form of emanation from the substance), and 
these centers are given off continuously by the active body and 
form an atmosphere around it. It has been shown that two paral- 
lel plates which are placed in this atmosphere become active, the 
activity becoming greater as the distance which separates them in- 
creases. ‘The effect is thus stronger as the number of ions in- 
cluded between the plates is greater. It may be concluded that 
the active centers do not act by direct contact with the plates. 
The phenomenon takes place as if the effect were produced by a 
special kind of radiation emitted by each of the centers, and that 
the induced activity of the plate is proportioned to the total radi- 
ated flux which is absorbs. i 

“Jf the apparatus is placed in a magnetic field perpendicularly 
to the plane of the figure, one of the plates is more strongly af- 
fected, while the other becomes weaker in the same degree. The 
radiation from the ions thus seems to have been deflected by the 
field. This deflec- 
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than those of Englishmen; and yet the fact remains that Blond- 
lot’s rays, or at least the more important phenomena of which they 
are the cause, have never been observed by any but Blondlot, 
Charpentier, and a few French investigators. The prompt reply 
with which each objection to the existence of the -rays is met by 
Blondlot in the torm of experimental proof, and particularly the 
photographic evidence of w-ray activity that is now offered, would 
seem sufficient to dispel whatever doubts may still linger. . ; 

“Tf the w-rays do exist, what are they? A satisfactory answer 
can not be given until we know more of radioactivity, and until the 
information thus gathered has been properly classified. The 
Roentgen-rays were discovered several years ago, and yet how 
much of their true nature do we know? Even the radioactive sub- 
stances discovered long before radium burst upon us are still 
puzzles. 

“If the #-rays are still but little understood, we may nevertheless 
attempt to classify them with other undulatory phenomena. It will 
be remembered that by means of the old periodic law of chemistry it 
was possible to tabulate the chemical elements according to their 
properties and their atomic weights in a sequence that brought out 
their relation to one another strikingly. Wherever gaps occurred, 
it was reasonable to infer that they would be filled by elements 
still to be discovered—an inference that was more than once justi- 
fied. By a similar tabular arrangement, the #-rays may be shown 
to fill a gap in the series of undulatory rays. In rate of vibration 
and length of wave there is a difference so vast between the short- 
est electrical waves (0.60 millimeter) and the longest heat-waves 
(0.024 millimeter) that the w-rays with their average wave-length 
of o.2 millimeter may well be assumed to fill the intervening gap.” 


THE BEE AS AN ARTIST. 
OW bee-keepers sometimes make their charges construct 
honeycombs in odd shapes—letters, designs, or symbols— 
is told in La ature (Paris, June 11) by M. A. L. Clement, vice- 


president of the 
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ions, but that it is \; comb, generally let- 
their radiation which ters spelling a name. 
is deflected. ie The public sees 
When the central these and, after look- 
part is placed in the ing at them for a 
magnetic field, leav- minute, goes away 
ing the plates out- — SS asking, How was 
side, nothing is that done? Doubt- 
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iibhore. does not A. Foundation. B. Guide. C. Completed mold with letter. of molding, as in the 
act upon the ions, FIG, I—MOLD AND GUIDE TO DIRECT BEES IN FANTASTIC CONSTRUCTION. case of pastry. 


but upon the radia- 

tion which proceeds from them. These experiments show that 
there exists a new form of radiation which is characterized by the 
property it possesses of rendering radioactive fora time the bodies 
which it strikes. This radiation is emitted by the active centers 
which are distributed in the neighborhood of the actinium. Thenew 
rays have the property of being deflected by the magnetic field.” 


As to the w-rays, while their existence, as noted above, is de- 
nied in England, experimenters in France continue to present evi- 
dence of their interesting character. An editorial writer in the 
paper from which we have just quoted believes that no one should 


now doubt their existence. He says: 


“Just why English and German scientists have been uniformly 
unsuccessful in detecting the strange emanations to which Pro- 
fessor Blondlot, their discoverer, has given the name ‘ 7 ’-rays, and 
why French physicists, on the other hand, furnish more convir - 
cing proof of their existence every day, is one of those scientific 
anomalies for which no adequate explanation can ever be offered. 
French eyes are certainly blessed with no greater clarity of vision 


“But a more at- 
tentive examination would show the visitor that the objects are 
formed of waxen cells full of honey, closed in the natural way, 
like those of honeycomb in the hive. The letters that form 
these inscriptions are really made entirely by the bees, and are 
filled with honey by them only. But they are no proof either 
of art or of intelligence, for the bees blindly followed the will 
of their master, to whom the entire credit is due. He under- 
stood how to choose the moment when they felt the imperative 
need of building cells to hold their precious product, and to oblige 
them by an adroit trick to give to their constructions the shape 
that he wished to impose. It is by the use of molded wax that 
this is done; but what is molded wax? It is wax in thin sheets, 
on which are stamped impressions having the shape of the bottoms 
of honeycomb cells [generally known as ‘comb-foundation’ or 
simply ‘ foundation *}]. . . . This wax has done much for the prog- 
ress of modern apiculture. It was invented in 1857 after many 
trials by Jean Merhing, a Bavarian bee-keeper. . . . Since one of 
its greatest advantages is that it obliges the bee to build cells ac- 
cording to the indications that it gives, it may be used to make 
straight-edged and parallel combs that cai easily be withdrawn 
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FIG. 2,— HONEY COMB LETTERS MADE BY BEES. 


from the hive and that may be emptied of their honey by a cen- 
trifugal machine. A pure and limpid honey is thus obtained with 
surprising rapidity and without breaking the combs, which are re- 
placed i in the hives to be filled anew by the bees. 

“It is sufficient, then, to suspend these sheets of wax in a hive 
to cause the bees to utilize them asa foundation for the lateral 
cell-walls. They must, however, be made of absolutely pure wax; 
if not, they are torn to pieces by the bees and thrown out of the 
hive. This custom of the bees, of following the bee-keeper’s indi- 
cations, is utilized to make them build their combs in all sorts of 
odd shapes. It is necessary only to fix strips of molded wax per- 
pendicularly on a plank, fastening them with strong glue or melted 
wax. They are then surrounded with a sort of mold, which leaves 
just space enough for the bee to build its cells and move about. 
The most convenient size to give to this space is indicated by the 
usual space left between the combs ina beehive. The whole is 
placed in a hive upside down—that is, with the plank on top; and 
the bees go to work on it without delay. Fig. 1A shows the 
plank with its strips of comb-foundation. 
In B we see the guide and at C the whole 
mold at the end of the bees’ work. In 
Fig. 2 the letters, made thus separately, 
have been fastened together to form words. 
Generally the boards are covered with vel- 
vet to hide the joints. Fig. 3 represents an 
inscription made by the bees in a filled 
comb. It was obtained by covering the 
comb with a thin sheet of metal or paper, 
in which letters had been cut out. The 
bees empty the cells that are open, after 
which the guiding sheet is removed. Thus 
the bees, man’s workmen, become artists in 
spite of themselves, and sometimes build their cakes of honeycomb 
in truly curious forms—crowns, stars, flowers, imitations of fruits 
—which are obtained by means of complicated molds, joined with 
great patience, for often the laborious insects are foiled by the 
difficulties, and it becomes necessary to make several trials.”— 
Lranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE RESULTS OF THE ‘‘POISON SQUAD” 
EXPERIMENTS. 


HE public has lost sight of the “poison squad,” other- 
wise known as “ Professor Wiley’s boarders,” and yet the 
first official information regarding the experiment in which they 
took part in Washington last year has just been issued in a report 
of the Department of Agriculture. As will be remembered, the 
object of the experiment was to determine the influence of boric 
acid and borax on digestion and health. During six months twelve 
young men submitted themselves to the observation of experts and 
gave a test of the effect of natural and preserved foods upon the 
system. Says the New York 777dune, in a discussion of the re- 
port (June 23): 


“The trial seems to have demonstrated that, while the human 
body can endure considerable quantities of boric acid in food with- 
out serious results, yet the steady absorption of the drug is un- 
healthful and especially likely to work injury to persons of a deli- 
cate constitution. 

“The report shows that boric acid taken in food is eliminated 
from the system almost entirely by the kidneys, and that, as the 
maximum traces of it are found only three days after administra- 
tion, the drug meanwhile is present in the circulation. It is not 
shown that the boric acid has any directly deleterious effect upon 
the kidneys, but anybody who realizes the prevalence of kidney 
disease under the unnatural strain upon those organs of the com- 





FIG. 4.—SHEET OF COMB-FOUNDATION. 


FIG. 3.—LETTERS MADE BY BEES, BY EMPTYING FILLED COMB, 


mon mode of life, with its nervous tension and overeating, will feel 
it unwise to subject them unnecessarily to the work of eliminating 
from the body a chemical product which has no natural place there 
and with which they should not be called upon to deal. The de- 
partment further finds that the continued use of boric acid, even in 
small quantities, which produce no immediate palpable effects and 
are not noticeable to the taste, results in loss of appetite, bad feel- 
ing, fulness in the head, and distress in the stomach. Persons regu- 
larly using borated food tend to lose weight, and analysis shows 
that a smaller proportion of borated than of natural food is di- 
gested and made available for the body’s uses. 

“The report is thoroughly conservative. It makes no sensa- 
tional charges that food is poisoned by borax. It admits that 
articles of only occasional use may be preserved with the aid of 
boric acid without harm, and it concedes that meats shipped raw 
and not kept too long may without bad results receive an external 
coating of preservative which excludes germs of decomposition 
without penetrating far beneath the surface. Nevertheless, it is 
emphatic in its warning against the habitual 
use of preserved foods, and in its demand 
that such foods be honestly labelled that 
the consumer may know what he is get- 
ting. ets 

“It may be that for the preservation of 
some articles boric acid is necessary, or at 
least preferable to the chemical conditions 
which would be developed without it. The 
burden of proof on that point, however, 
rests upon the producer. He should be 
compelled to meet this obligation, to speci- 
fy his use of boric acid and commend it to 
favor, and not allowed to sell goods un- 
der false pretenses. The report says: ‘It is undoubtedly true 
that no patent effects may be produced in persons of good health 
by the occasional use of preservatives of this kind in small quanti- 
ties; but the young, the debilitated, and the sick must not be for- 
gotten, and the safe rule to follow is to exclude these preservatives 
from foods or general consumption.’ This can only be done by 
compelling publicity in the use of the preservatives. Otherwise, 
in spite of all precaution, those who would be injured will unwit- 
tingly use them.” 


When Are Bananas Ripe ?—Considering the propor- 
tions to which the use of the banana has attained, it is of impor- 
ance to settle not only when it is in the best condition for con 
sumption, but also when it has passed the stage at which it is fit 
for human food. Says 7he British Medical Journa/, in a note on 
this subject: 


“In their native countries bananas are seldom eaten before the 
skin is discolored and the pulp of so soft a consistence that it can 
be scooped out with a spoon. Under the artificial conditions in 
which they are placed in these climes they undergo somewhat rapid 
changes, and the times at which they are best suited for consump- 
tion may be short and difficult to predict with any degree of precision. 
Authorities, however, claim that they are habitually eaten here be- 
fore they have reached their most suitable stage. Before they are 
thoroughly matured, moreover, they are apt to be insipid in flavor 
and to cause dyspepsia and other forms of intestinal disturbance. 
They should not be eaten before the skin is blackened in places, 
or when there is any reluctance in the skin to separate from the 


_ pulp. Housekeepers know how bananas will change in the course 


of a single night from a manifestly sound condition to one in which 
the skin is blackened and the pulp soft and slightly discolored, 
Now, children infinitely prefer these last bananas to those that are 
apparently sounder, altho their elders may hesitate to gratify their 
taste in this respect from a fear as to the wholesomeness of such 
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fruit. Attacks of gastric or intestinal disturbance from the use of 
unsound bananas are far from common, and it may well be that in 
this instance the natural inclination of the child covers more wis- 
dom than the caution of its elders—in fact, experts say that the 
banana, like the medlar, can hardly be in too ripe a condition for 
eating. With the rapid changes the fruit undergoes it is hardly 
surprising that cases of friction between the sanitary authorities 
and the vendors should be of frequent occurrence as regards the 
fitness, or not, of the fruit for sale or consumption. . . . It would 
seem to us that in many such cases the importers and retail dealers 
have a possible grievance, and their contention that sanitary in- 
spectors require a more thorough knowledge of the different phases 
bananas undergo is a valid one. The general public, too, would 
seem to need convincing that at present they habitually eat their 
bananas in far too hard and immature a condition.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ICE. 


CE may, of course, be obtained by any of the methods of artifi- 

cial refrigeration. These methods, says S. H. Bunnell, who 
contributes an article on the subject to 7he Engineering Maga- 
zine (June), alldepend on the tact that a compressed gas when 
allowed to expand absorbs heat, or, in other words, grows cold. 
Practically the processes work by the compression of a gas or 
vapor, the removal of the resulting heat by running water or some 
other method of cooling, and the subsequent expansion of the 


medium with consequent reduction of temperature. The various 


processes differ only in the kind of gas used and the pressures 
employed. Three of the most common gases in use are ammonia, 


carbonic acid, and sulfur dioxid. The writer commends carbonic 


anhydrid (dry carbonic-acid gas) highly on account of its freedom 
from disagreeable odor, lack of inflammability, and failure to cor- 


rode the metallic parts of the apparatus. On the manufacture of 


ice by refrigerating methods of this kind Mr. Bunnell says: 


“There are now two principal systems, known as can and plate, 
the first freezing water contained in open cans of sheet iron floated 
in refrigerated brine, and the second forming ice in sheets on the 
sides of cooled metal plates immersed in water. Clear crystal ice 
being demanded by the market, the dissolved air which would 
form bubbles during freezing and make the ice white must be 
driven off, by simply agitating the water in cans or plate-ice tanks 
through the medium of compressed air jets or agitating wheels, 
rarely by continually rocking all the cans by mechanism, or by pre- 
viously distilling all the water used for making ice. The latter 
process insures the purity of the water, and is regularly used with 
the can system, exhaust steam from the engine which operates the 
plant being condensed, filtered, and cooled for use in the ice cans. 
. . . . When naturally pure water is at hand, the plate system is 
preferred, steam being unnecessary for ice-making, so that the 
machinery can be operated by an economical steam engine or by 
water or other power. The 300-pound cake of can ice is frozen in 
about forty-eight hours, whereas plate ice eleven inches thick is from 
ten days to two weeks in forming; which means that in the plate 
plant more than five times the quantity of water is in process of 
treatment, and the space and first cost is much greater than for the 
other system. 

“Ice cans are lifted one or more at a time by hand or power 
cranes, and either dipped or sprinkled with water until the ice cake 
slips out, in modern plants to slide without manual labor through 
an automatic door into the storage room, registering its passage 
on the way to tally the output of the plant. Plate ice is loosened 
by substituting either hot gas from the compressor for the Jiquid 
evaporating in the hollow metal plates . . . or by cutting the slabs 
of ice free by mechanical saws or by small steam pipes which melt 
their way through the cakes. The loosened plates, weighing five 
to ten tons each, are lifted by a crane and subdivided by saws or 
steam-cutters into marketable pieces. Plate ice is beautifully clear 
and transparent, while can ice, being formed of radiating crystals, 
is generally more or less translucent in the interior and has what- 
ever air or impurities may be present concentrated at the center. 
The purifying apparatus of the can plant requires continual care to 
avoid rust, dirt, and defective operation, while the plate-plant 
engineer has the problem of freezing good corners and detaching 
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the large brittle slabs without cracking them, and of managing to: 
have the proper number of plates of full thickness ready each night 
for the next day’s demand. With the best apparatus and compe- 
tent workmen the cost of manufacturing ice is less with the plate 
than with the can system.” 


Most manufactured ice, we are told, is used in refrigerators, and 
could profitably be replaced in many of them by direct mechani- 
cal refrigeration. The use of small independent plants in markets, 
hotels, and saloons is rapidly increasing, while in some thickly set- 
tled districts companies circulate cold brine through underground 
pipes, doing a profitable business in spite of the necessary loss. 
To quote further: 


“The cooling of refrigerator cars by ice at enormous expense 
and at the cost of valuable freight space is a wasteful and ineffec- 
tual method of preserving meat during transportation. Refriger- 
ating machinery has been at last applied to this service, and lines: 
of mechanically cooled cars will prebably soon be in operation. 
The successful machine is carried under the car body, driven from 
one of the axles, and applied to freezing ice in narrow tanks by 
the carbonic-anhydrid system. The condensing devices used on 
these cars are highly ingenious in detail, tho the principle is the 
familiar one of evaporating on the surface of the condensing pipes: 
part of the water from a small supply carried in a tank along the 
car roof, 

“Refrigerating and ice-making machines have already taken 
their place with steam-engines as machines with well-known prin- 
ciples of design and construction, manufactured by various shops 
in nearly every state in the country. Their general sale and use 
has undoubtedly added very greatly to the general comfort and 
health, and decreased the cost of living, by providing means of 
preserving and transporting perishable food products.” 





ONE USE OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


“HAT imports of india-rubber into the United States in the 
fiscal year about to end will exceed $40,000,000 in value, 
being far in excess of those of any former year, is asserted by a 
writer in 7he Electrical Worldand Engineer. He goes on to say : 
“The demand for this article of exclusively foreign production 
for use in manufacturing has increased very rapidly in recent years, 
and the imports in the present fiscal year, as shown by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor through its Bureau of Statistics, 
will amount to about 60,000,000 pounds, valued, as already indi- 
cated,.at fully $40,000,000. This rapid increase is apparently due, 
in a large degree, to the increasing use of this material for insula- 
tion as well as for tires of electric vehicles and automobiles of 
various classes, tho in other lines of manufacture the demand is 
also very great. 

“The rapid growth in the use of this article of manufacture in 
the United States is illustrated in the fact that the total value of 
india-rubber and gutta-percha imported in 1870 was less than 
$3,500,000; in 1880, $9,500,000; in 1890, $15,000,000; in 1900, 
$31,000,000, and in 1904 will be fully $40,000,000. The increase in 
quantity has not been so rapid as the increase in value, owing to 
the fact that prices have advanced materially by reason of the 
greatly increased demand of the various manufacturing sections of 
the world, especially the United States. 

“In 1880 the quantity of rubber imported into the United States 
amounted to 17,000,000 pounds, valued at $9,500,000, making the 
average price about 55 cents per pound. In 1890 the quantity im- 
ported was 34,000,000 pounds, valued at $15,000,000, or slightly less 
than 50 cents per pound. In 1900 the quantity imported was 
49,000,000 pounds, valued at $31,000,000, or about 63 cents per 
pound; while in 1904 the record of the ten months for which figures 
are now available shows an average value for rubber imported of 
68 cents per pound. In addition to this, however, large quantities 


of material utilized in conjunction with india-rubber are now 
imported. 

“Importations of ‘gutta-joolatong,’ a product of India, which is 
used in certain industries as a substitute for india-rubber, now 
average more than 1,000,000 pounds a month, while importations 
of old and scrap india-rubber to be remanufactured amounted to 
Over 15,000,000 pounds in the ten months of the fiscal year for 
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which a record is now at hand. These importations of old and 
scrap rubber for remanufacture and of gutta-joolatong as a substi- 
tute in certain lines of work are comparatively new and have only 
been reported by the Bureau of Statistics as a separate item dur- 
ing a very recent period.” 





A WEAK SPOT IN OUR PATENT SYSTEM. 


HAT under our laws patents are granted without requiring 
that the patent devices be worked, “even in the most per- 
functory fashion,” is, in the editorial opinion of Zhe Electrical 
World and Engineer, a “conspicuous defect” in our system. 
Of course we err, if at all, on the side of liberality to the inventor; 
but the writer questions whether in the long run this apparently 


benign provision works to the inventor’s benefit. He says: 


“At the present time almost every class in the Patent Office is 
rich numerically in inventions. An attempt to work up the state 
of the art in almost any line discloses large numbers of more or 
less conflicting patents running back overa long term of years. 
Of these very few are fundamental in their bearing upon the art. 
Most of them are interlinked with their predecessors in a more or 
less complicated fashion and belong in the category of improve- 
ments. But of the whole mass of patents, primary and secondary, 
only a very small percentage have any record of practical useful- 
ness. The vast majority is composed of patents unsuccessful and 
entirely unworked, or of patents taken out for purely defensive 
purposes, and never seriously intended to be worked. The result 
is that the inventor honestly striving to produce an article of in- 
dustrial importance continually finds his way blocked by prior 
patents touching his invention, more or less remotely, but still 
sufficiently in the way to hinder material improvements or to con- 
trol them if made. Even if the way be not completely blocked, it 
is so far obstructed as to make it difficult to get proper claims, or 
even Claims sufficient actually to protect the new invention. How 
to avert this trouble is a very serious problem. 

“We are more than half inclined to the opinion that some re- 
quirements for working should be introduced in our patent system 
at the first opportunity for the purpose of giving the public and 
particularly inventors of improvements a fair show. The tech- 
nical working required in some countries abroad is altogether in- 
sufficient, since it is only necessary to go through the motions 
without really doing anything by which the public can benefit. 
Something considerably more drastic in the way of a remedy is 
needed to really put the unused patents and those held up for litig- 
ious purposes finally out of action. . . . With the immense mass 
of patents that has been accumulating some sort of relief is abso- 
lutely necessary if the march of improvement is to continue unob- 
structed. The details of any proposed system of relief naturally 
require to be worked out with great care, and we are far from pro- 
posing a simple panacea to meet all cases. Yet some means ought 
to be provided for getting unused and unsalable patents out of the 
way without waiting seventeen years for them to die of old age.” 





The Telephone in Abyssinia.—Nearly eight hundred 
miles of telephone wire have already been put up in Abyssinia, 
and one thousand more are in process of construction, according 
to an American engineer who has been employed in that work, in 
an interview with the Washington Post. He says: 

“The work is being done for the Abyssinian Government, and 
the contractor has had almost every imaginable trouble to contend 
with. Tremendous rainfalls were the first source of damage, 
washing out many miles of pole line. Scarcely had this damage 
been made good when the poles again began to fall. This time 
the cause was termites, or white ants. The destruction was 
Stopped by erecting iron poles, but the latter proved very attrac- 
tive to the natives, who tore them out and converted them into 
tools. To puta stop to this, messengers were sent throughout the 
country proclaiming that extreme punishment awaited any who 
touched the telephone lines. The principal trouble encountered 
now are elephants, who use the telephone poles as scratching-posts, 
thus knocking them down, and monkeys, who find the wires de- 
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lightful swings. The rapid growth of the jungle also gives some. 
trouble and makes it necessary to keep a party of men constantly 
employed cutting away the young growth.” 





The Baby’s Weight.—That an infant ought to be weighed 
each week—or at least every fourteen days—whatever may be its 
mode of nourishment, we are told in a report by M. A. Pinard on 
“ The Hygiene of Infancy,” printed in Zhe Bulletin of the Academy 
of Medicine (Paris, March 15). Says this writer: 


“Weighing is the only exact means of verifying whether the 
growth of the infant is normal. The weight of a child who is 
well, drinks good milk in sufficient quantity, and digests it well 
ought not to vary sensibly from the averages given below. By in- 
dicating by the letter W the weight of the infant four days after 
its birth (an infant loses weight the first three days after its birth) 

. one may show the following averages: 


Piget Qa ss scasian esas vonscends ss en eenerkaneens W-+ lb. 10.5 oz. 
SOME MNEs so ac even canny Vovuataasemeetes wus W-+ 3\]bs. 5.5 oz. 
PE AMON 5c cook XaK 4s re cide haeecehaben tite pubeees W + 4 Ibs. 11.0 oz. 
Pome Es acicciccei cide sedscokeidensh here W-+ 6lbs. 1.0 oz. 
NI Sic uidhis chaimaie cccm acabaiaa eeneeeaced W-+ 7 Ibs. 5.5 oz. 
RNIN NM coun <a cate canae's cn thebspun cr oavaseasaes W-+ 8lbs. 8.5 oz. 
SONNEI MOONS osc c vactehic ass cat sahovreedusadhaatinee W + 4g lbs. 10.0 oz. 
SRI MA sos f a5 pho vas keen read cerenebiied. W + 10 lbs. 30.0 oz. 
PEE OIG 9 sides os devtiventonsi share veneaaber tes W + 11lbs. 8.5 oz. 
Oo s'i5 0c i uccssseanconeguseabitae needa W + 12 Ibs. §.5 oz. 
CVI TOI oo aks svn pngsies sndann’s Merkevecenen W + 13 Ibs. 1.0 oz. 


) + 13 Ibs. 11.0 oz. 


“Hence, if an infant weighs seven pounds four days after its 
birth, it ought to weigh about twenty pounds at the age of one 
year. These figures are evidently not at all absolute; but if the 
infant grows normally, its weight ought not to vary greatly from 
that indicated above.”—7yanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ PROF. FRANK H. BIGELOw has advanced the theory,” says The American 
Znventor, “that the sun is a binary star in process of formation, and suggests 
that it is possible that the flaming envelope of gas of the sun really conceals two 
disks, which may be entirely separated, or as yet connected in the form of the 
familiar dumb-bell figure. Considerable speculation has been aroused among 
astronomers by the publication of this theory.” 


‘“* SCOUTING with the aid of the telephone has become one of the features of 
modern warfare and is now being made use of by the Japanese,” says 7'e Wes- 
tern Electrician. ** Two scouts proceed from the lines toward the enemy; one, 
the observer, is a skilled army officer who makes the observations, which are 
transmitted back to headquarters through a telephone line paid out from a reel 
carried by an electrician of the signal corps. A ground return is used, the 
ground being made by thrusting a bayonet or hatchet into the earth and attach- 
ing one end of the line toit. The electrician carries a battery on his back. He 
also makes the connections and does the talking. A special conductor is used, 
which will stand the rough usage. In this manner a scout may be able to stay 
out a long time and give valuable information without being obliged to make a 
number of hazardous trips to the front.’ 


“In addition to the other surprising properties of #-rays,” says The Electrical 
Review, “it is now stated by well-known scientific men that #-rays—or, rather, 
those substances which have the property of emitting these rays—are affected by 
anesthetics. A statement to this effect was made recently by Meyer, who found 
that plants subjected to chloroform lose their power of emitting m-rays. His 
work has been carried further by Becquerel, who has investigated the influence of 
anesthetics on other sources of this surprising form of radiation. He found that 
several inorganic sources of 2-rays lose temporarily their power under the action 
of chloroform, ether, or nitrous oxide. These experiments raise the question, 
whether the emission of z-rays is a fundamental vital process. If so, where lies 
the dividing line between organic and inorganic bodies? In view of other inves- 
tigations of a somewhat similar character, altho along an entirely different line 
of research, this topic is becoming of increasing interest.” 


“Dr. JuLES Reus, of Paris, has been carrying out several experiments to 
ascertain the precise effects of radium burning upon the skin,” says 7e Scien- 
tific American. “Tf the rays of one-sixteen-hundredth part of an ounce of ra- 
dium bromide are applied, no pain is experienced nor is there any mark left at 
the time of application; but twenty-four hours later a red mark appears, remains 
for a fortnight, fades, and leaves behind a scar similar to that of a burn. If the 
application be continued for ten minutes instead of five, the mark becomes vis- 
ible in eighteen hours. Ulceration does not occur unless the radium has been 
applied for at least an hour. If the spot thus caused is treated medically, sup- 
puration may be prevented and the wound cured in six weeks or two months. 
But if it is not attended to, it gathers, becomes painful, and lasts an indefinite 
period. Some of these wounds or burns, caused three months ago by one hour’s 
application of radium, still show no signs of healing. Moles can be destroyed by 
applying the radium for ten minutes.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


ANALOGIES BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND 
THE TRADE-UNION. 


N the face of a pronounced tendency to misunderstanding be- 
tween the churches and the labor-unions, the Rev. George 
Hodges, dean of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
comes forward to remind us that there are nevertheless certain 
fundamental points of agreement between the two. The history 
of the unions, he says, is singularly near to the history of the 
churches. The only errors of the union concerning which he feels 
himself qualified to speak are those which he is able to understand 
“ because they are equally the errors of the church.” “ For better 
and for worse,” he concludes, “the church and the union stand 
together.” 
Mr. Hodges finds his first agreement in “the fact of variety.” 
He writes (in 7he Outlook, June 18): 
“ People sometimes speak of the union as if that name stood for 
a single type of the organization of labor; but the truth is that 
the unions are as different as the churches. . . . There are unions 
which are disposed to go into politics; while there are others 


“ which oppose such an association with all their might. So it is in 


regard to Socialism; so in regard to industrial peace and war. 
There are unions which have a strike every few weeks; there are 


_ other unions which have not had a strike for forty years. Any- 


body who begins to talk about the church may properly be inter- 
rupted after the first sentence and asked, ‘ What church do you 
mean? Are you discussing the Catholics or the Congregational- 
ists? Do you refer to the Presbyterians or to the Unitarians ? 
Are you criticising the Methodists or the Mennonites ?’ Plainly 
there are differences. So there are among the unions.” 


As a result of this fact of variety, church and union are alike in 
“the reasonable demand to be judged by their best rather than by 
their worst, by their saints rather than by their sinners, by their 
ideals rather than by their blunders.” 

A second agreement he finds in a unity of purpose underlying 
this variety—the purpose to benefit the community. But the most 
interesting parallel that the writer draws is between the attitude of 
the union toward nonunion men and the attitude of the church 
toward the heretic and the schismatic. On this point he writes: 


“The church, like the union, is certain of the righteousness of 
its own cause. It believes that the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity is involved in the Christian organization. And here it greatly 
exceeds the union, for while the union man claims that his society 
is necessary to fhe salvation of the laboring class in this present 
life, the churchman asserts that his society is essential to the sal- 
vation of all people, of all classes, both in this world and in the 


“ But the heretic and the schismatic weaken the church. They 
attack and endanger the glorious cause. They bring into peril the 
immortal soul of man. They keep back the fulfilment of the will 
of God. Iam trying to show the union man that the churchman 
is able to understand how he feels because he occupies the same 
position. The union has never in its moments of deepest anger 
spoken of the scab as the church has spoken of the heretic. Did 
you ever read the major excommunication? The union has never 
punished a man who is accused of stealing his neighbor’s job as 
the church has punished the man who is accused of destroying his 
neighbor’s soul. Our custom was to burn such persons over a 
slow fire. 

“We have been through it all, from the least to the greatest and 
the worst. We have made use of the strike and the boycott to an 
extent which fills whole chapters of history. We have not hesi- 
tated, when we had a point to gain or an enemy to hurt, to lay a 
whole nation under an interdict, whereby the people were deprived 
of the necessaries of the spiritual life. When Mary was the Queen 
of England, you remember what we did. We got a law passed 
that nobody except an official of our union should baptize or con- 
firm, or administer the sacrament of the altar, or marry, or even 
bury, in all the realm, under pain first of fine, then of imprison- 
ment, and then of death. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were 
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burned at the stake as nonunion bishops. You know what we did 
as the Amalgamated Association of Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. We cut off the head of a nonunion king. You remem- 
ber how we behaved in Massachusetts in the matter of the open 
State. There is no difference in principle between the open State 
and the open shop. The question was, Shall we permit nonunion- 
ists to share with us in the government ? And we said, No. Not 
aman shall hold a public office or even cast a vote unless he is a 
member of the church. And we whipped the nonunion Baptists 
and the nonunion Quakers, beating them with scourges through 
the streets of our chief cities. 

“It never did us any good. It never brought our cause to vic- 
tory. It led straight to defeat always. We have tried the policy 
of compulsion to the uttermost, and we assert as the total result of 
our experience that it is a policy of tragic blunder. We tried it in 
all honesty of purpose, for the general good, with a clear con- 
science, in the sight of God. It seemed to us, as it seems to-day 
to many a union, that it was the only thing to do. How cana 
man stand by in silence while a strike-breaker steals the bread out 
of the hands of his hungry children ? How can a man be passive 
and peaceable while a heretic is poisoning the wells of truth ? 
We did just what the union does: We struck the heretic, intend- 
ing thereby to do right and serve heaven. But we have to say that 
every such blow damaged our own cause and helped heresy.” 


The writer believes that since God has implanted in our souls 
both the instinct of association and the instinct cf independence, 
institutionalism and individualism are alike divinely ordained. 
“Both must be maintained,” he concludes; “and in this nation 
both will be maintained, in spite of all protests of she unions or of 
the churches.” 





ST. PAUL THE POET. 


" EFORE and beyond everything else we regard St. Paul asa 

poet,” writes Mr. E. E. Kellett. This follows the state- 
ments that “ of all men that ever lived, Paul was perhaps the most 
bewilderingly manifold,” and that “as an organizer the very consti- 
tution of the Christian church to-day is a testimony to his powers.” 
But to lose sight of the fact that he was essentially a poet, says 
Mr. Kellett, is likely to lead to a fundamental misconception of 
his writings. His eloquence, his theology, his general view of the 
world, were all colored by his poetical nature. To quote further 
(from 7he Expesitor, London): 


“ His speeches, so far as they have descended to us, are poetical 
in their very texture; his theology, as we hope to show, is that of 
aman who is poet first and theologian afterward; and his very 
conception of the possibility of a gospel for the Gentiles proves a 
width and power of imagination which, among Jews, is paralleled 
in Isaiah, and in Isaiah alone. The other apostles were Jews, 
and narrow: Paul, tho a Hebrew of the Hebrews, was a poet, and 
therefore the broadest of men. He had all the sublime daring of 
his compatriot ‘Heine, together with a reverence the very concep- 
tion of which was lacking to Heine. Ina word, he who alone of 
the Jews looked forward to the time when there should be neither 
Jew nor Greek was himself that most amazing of combinations, 
Jew and Greek in one.” 


Mr. Kellett proceeds to a most unexpected comparison between 
St. Paul and Shakespeare. He writes: 


“ Like Shakespeare, Paul did not disdain a play upon words. In 
‘ Richard the Second,’ the sick Gaunt plays nicely with his name; 
in the Epistle to Philemon, Paul the aged plays upon the name 
Onesimus. The style of Paul, like that of Shakespeare, is a style 
in which the sense constantly breaks the bonds of the language, 
and in which strict grammar is always subordinated to vigor. The 
speeches of Prospero, with their anacoluthons, their daring distor- 
tions, their strength of meaning combined with laxity of syntax, 
are marvelously similar to the Epistles of Paul. That method of 
‘linked suggestion,’ again, on which Shakespeare’s sentences are 
constructed, is preeminently characteristic of Paul, and in Paul, as 
in Shakespeare, the latter end of a sentence, like that of Gonzalo’s 
commonwealth, frequently forgets its beginning. In both, there 
is a sublime indifference to mere logical correctness, and in both 
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the supreme aim of style is attained, the expression of thoughts 
that breathe so that they seem actually to burn into the brain of 
the reader. Allowing for a few differences, the remarks of Abbott 
on the general character of Shakespearian grammar apply almost 
without alteration to the Pauline. Nor is it hard to believe that 
in substance also the two might have been found similar; that the 
Paul who wrote so discriminatingly to Timothy and to Titus hada 
conception of the niceties of human nature not much inferior to 
Shakespeare’s; and that he who wrote the first chapter of Romans 
was not incapable of creating a Regan, a Goneril, or an Edmund.” 


Further, Mr. Kellett points out that Paul, of all the writers in 
the New Testament, is the one whose quotations are almost inva- 
riably from the poets. We read: 


“If he wishes to inculcate the necessity of choosing good com- 
panions, he quotes Menander; if to assert the fatherhood of God, 
he quotes Aratus; if to summarize in an epigram the Cretan char- 
acter, he quotes Epimenides. Still more significant are his allu- 
sions to Old-Testament writers. Of the seventy-eight references 
to these authors in the Epistle to the Romans, forty-one are from 
Isaiah or the Psalms; and even when dealing with the compara- 
tively prosaic subject-matter of the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he draws his illustrations in astonishingly large quantity 
from the poetical books.” 


“ Similarly, when he has recourse to history,” we read, “ he views 
it not like an antiquary, but like a poet.” Nor do these facts ex- 
haust the argument. We read further: 


“The doxologies and fragments of church hymns with which his 
epistles are studded may or may not be his own, tho we incline to 
the view that, like Wesley, he contributed to the hymnology of his 
own services; but we are not left to conjectures like these for in- 
dications of his ‘ insuppressive poetic mettle.’ In the Epistle to 
the Romans, after a lengthened and profound disquisition on the 
nature of faith and the doctrine ot justification, he begins to exhort 
his readers: ‘1 beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice.’ Whata 
daring flight of poetry is this! It is a metaphor so deep that 
scores of sermons have not exhausted its meaning, and only our 
unfortunate familiarity with it prevents us from realizing how far 
removed from prose itis. It is foilowed by a series of practical 
maxims, in which we detect now the style of Theognis and now 
that of the Proverbs of Solomon. In the Epistle. to the Ephe- 
sians, again, having occasion to urge watchfulness and courage 
upon his readers, he gives them a number of metaphors of which 
the extreme boldness and beauty have long been lost through use, 
but which must have roused the minds of his Ephesian readers, to 
whom they came fresh, like the strokes of a whip. ‘ Put on,’ he 
says, in words for which his favorite Isaiah had given but the 
barest hint, ‘ the whole armor of God. Stand, having girded your 
loins with truth, and having put on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, and having shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; withal taking the shield of faith; and take. the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.’ 
If this is not poetry, then Spenser's ‘Faerie Queene’ itself, that 
most poetical of poems, must be adjudged to be prose, for what is 
the ‘ Faerie Queene’ but an expansion of these few verses? ... . 

“Of all Paul’s poems none is more intensely lyrical than the 
Epistle to the Colossians: and few, as we might have expected, 
have been subjected to more unmerciful dissection. It is full, 
almost throughout, of a Shelleyan, impalpable, ethereal imagina- 
tion, whose meaning is only to be grasped by those who approach 
itas poesy. The painful grammarian, the textual critic, the strict 
and logical theologian, have no place here. . . . Not staying to 
calculate or refine, heedless whether he may be found guilty of 
self-contradiction or not, Paul here yields himself to a rushing tide 
of enthusiasm that bears him into regions of which it is hardly 
lawful for man to speak. Whether he is in the body or out of the 
body he knows not; suffice it that he is under the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God. His words, indeed, do not fall into metrical 
lengths; his lines do not always begin with capital letters; but 
their imagery, their passion, their fine frenzy, glancing from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, seem literally to body forth 
the forms of things unknown, and to give a local habitation and a 
name to the’ most airy and impalpable of spiritual things. The 
poetic strain begins early. ‘ The hope’ of the Colossians is ‘ laid 
up for them in the heavens.’ Not only is the phrase absolutely 
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original—parallels to it having been sought in vain—but the meta- 
phor of hope as a treasure laid up for future use is one that could 
only have occurred to a poet.” 

Mr. Kellett regards it as a calamity that St. Paul, “the most 
passionate and poetical of men,” should have been treated by the 
commentors as tho he were “a compiler of a theological compen- 
dium.” Few men, he concludes, would repay more the sort of 
study which Coleridge or Dowden has given to Shakespeare. 


A JEWISH PAINTER’S IDEA OF JESUS. 


T has often been remarked that of all the famous pictorial con- 
ceptions of Christ none emphasizes the fact that he was a 
Jew. Now Mr. Max Rosenthal, a Jewish painter, in his “Jesus 
at Prayer,” has portrayed Jesus standing erect in the customary 

















JESUS AT PRAYER. 
From the painting by Max Rosenthal. 


Jewish attitude of prayer, and wearing the talith, phylacteries, and 
praying-shawl. In defense of this conception we read (in Zhe 
New Era Illustrated Magazine) as follows: 


“His [Mr. Rosenthal’s] readings in the New Testament have 
given him no reason to believe that all the Jewish customs in re- 
gard to prayer were not observed by Jesus. In fact, the words, 
‘ He felion his face and prayed,’ would indicate that in the su- 
preme moment of his life he sought the attitude which all Jews 
take on the Day of Atonement. Mr. Rosenthal has, therefore, 
painted Jesus standing erect and open-eyed, instead of kneeling 
with bowed head, as Christian painters have been accustomed to 
represent him, an attitude unknown among Jews, and therefore 
unlikely to have been assumed by Jesus. Even the painters who 
have attempted some Orientalism have not dared to go very far, 
and when Mr. Rosenthal adds tc the erect figure the praying- 
shawl, with the required fringes, and the phylacteries, he puts his 
picture in a class by itself.” 


This Jewish painter takes exception also to the effeminate type 
of features too often attributed to Jesus by Christian artists. Says 
the writer in Zhe New Era: 


“The man who lived the arduous life of Jesus, who had the 
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courage to sourge money changers from the Temple and to defy 
the scribes and Pharisees on their own ground, was no weakling 
and must have had a face which showed his strength and power. 
Mr. Rosenthal has, therefore, pictured Jesus as a strongly built 
man of Jewish features, idealistic, but far from any suggestion of 
effeminacy. He stands in Mr. Rosenthal’s picture with his face 
turned to heaven and eyes open, praying like a Jew ‘ in the open 
and frank communion of the son who speaks to his father.’” 


JAPAN AND CHRISTIANITY. 


*HE Lirerary Dicest of June 18 quoted from the comment 
of religious and secular papers on the rumored possibility 
of Japan’s assuming, by an imperial edict, the réle of a Christian 
nation. Zhe Spectator (London) adds a later word to the effect 
that as Christianity, the nominal creed of ail first-class Powers, 
is the /ingua franca of the West, by means of which those Powers 
are able to understand one another’s highest thoughts, and also to 
know—at least approximately—the probable limits of one another's 
lowest actions, its adoption by Japan would establish between 
Japan and those Powers an important medium of moral communi- 
cation. But Mr. Harold Bolce attributes to Japanese statesman- 
ship a different ideal. Japan's most diplomatic statesmen, he says 
(in Zhe Booklover’s Magazine, June) can not conceal the convic- 
tion that the propaganda of agnosticism, with which Japan confi- 
dently expects to rejuvenate Asia, is vastly superior to anything 
that has come out of the West. Mr. Bolce quotes a Japanese uni- 
versity professor, who said to him: 


“Our empire has salted all the seas that have flowed into it. 
The West can not hope to Christianize Japan when our ambition 
is to Japanize Christianity, and to carry the new doctrines, the 
gospel of rational ethics, to the millions of Asia, and, in time, to 
all the world. We shali go to China—in fact, we are already there 
—with a harmonious blending of the best precepts in Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Bushido, Brahminism, Herbert Spencer, Christi- 
anity, and other systems of thought, and we shall, I think, have 
little trouble in awakening the naturally agnostic mind of the Chi- 
nese to the enlightenment of modern free thought. What the Far 
East needs is a religion as modern as machinery. We have had 
more gods than were good forus. We believe that a cosmopolitan 
gospel, tolerating the existence but minimizing the potency of 
prayers, offerings, shrines, temples, churches, litanies, and gods, 
and dwelling more on the time that now is and the relation of man 
to man, will create a wonderful reformation in Asia. We confi- 
dently believe that it has been assigned to Japan to lead the world 
in this new intellectual era in the progress of mankind.” 


Mr. Bolce himself goes on to say : 


“ And the conviction that fate’s imperative mandate to Japan is 
to carry modern rationalism into Asia gains additional inspiration 
through the realization that, by so doing, not only will that conti- 
nent be emancipated from superstition, but will be saved from 
coming under intellectual subjugation to Western Powers. 

“Altho Japan is building temples and shrines and sustaining 
ancient ceremonials, they are more an expression of estheticism 
than religion.- Pilgrimages to altars, instead of assuming the 
gloom of funereal fanaticism, take on the merriment of holiday 
affairs. It isa pious festival which bears all the visible delights 
of a successful picnic. 

“ Religious intolerance is not one of the demerits of Japan. A 
Buddhist devotee is perfectly content to pause and pay devotions 
ata Shinto shrine. Christianity is rejected, the Japanese con- 
tend, not because it conflicts with the ancient creeds of Asia, but 
because it is itself a faith—Oriental in origin—which the Orient 
has finally outgrown. 

“ Believing, therefore, that Japan has developed philosophically 
far beyond Christian Powers, and that it is that country’s duty to 
bring rational salvation to the Celestial Empire, the Japanese 
people contend that ultimately they will be justified in establishing 
their sway in Asia. 

“This belief in Japan’s mission to carry the gospel of rationality 
to the whole yellow race, and finally to the world, forms a large 
part of the conviction that the military movement of Japan toward 
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the West is the genesis of an advance which shall make Japan the 
most conspicuously progressive nation among the Powers.” 


Bearing in a general way upon this subject is a paper on “ The 
Religious Nature of the Japanese,” by Prof. George William 
Knox, at one time of the Imperial University, Tokyo. Professor 
Knox states that, primarily, religion to the Japanese is the worship 
of the wonderful. They are hero-worshipers and marvel-worship- 
ers. But at its highest, he tells us (in 7he Homiletic Review, 
June), the religious nature of the Japanese is far more than this. 
He writes: 


“We remember the often-quoted passage in the writings of 
Kant, in which he describes how the starry heavens above and the 
voice of conscience within alike call forth the deepest feelings of 
his soul; and in some such thought we would combine the worship 
of the marvelous in the Japanese with their unhesitating loyalty to 
men and to principles. It is often said in our day that loyalty is 
the religion of the Japanese; but in the past as well the hero has 
been the man who has put righteousness before life. Righteous- 
ness had, of course, its peculiar Japanese meaning—not the right- 
eousness of the respectable, peaceful, middle-class European or 
American, but the righteousness of the gentleman of feudal times, 
to whom honor and loyalty were the great commandments of the 
law. ‘To sacrifice oneself unhesitatingly, to cast aside everything 
one holds dear, and to endure to the uttermost tor parent or lord 
or native land—this has seemed to the Japanese the highest ex- 
pression of the divinities. Such a hero is to be worshiped, and, 
more, he is to be the godlike guide of life.” 

This element, dominant in the Japanese to-day, says Professor 
Knox, more than anything else explains the history of the fifty 
years past. For them the religion of the future must embody “a 
great ethical ideal, for which men may die and by which they shall 
live—an ideal greater than man and more worthy of labor and 
desire than lite.” 


TOLSTOY’S ARRAIGNMENT OF MODERN 
IRRELIGION. 


¥ 1 Sav is Religion?” asks Count Tolstoy in an essay ex- 
cluded from the Russian edition of his collected works, 


2 


but printed in a volume of his “Essays and Letters,” trans- 
lated and edited by Aylmer Maude. He arrives at a charac- 
teristic answer after an examination of present-day social and re- 
ligious conditions, in the course of which he accuses the people 
of the present age of living without any faith. The educated 
wealthy minority, he says, have “ freed themselves from the church 
hypnotism, believe in nothing at all, and look upon every faith as 
an absurdity, or as merely a useful means of keeping the masses 
in subjection.” On the other hand, “the immense, poor, unedu- 
cated majority—consisting of people who, with few exceptions, are 
really sincere—being still under the hypnotism of the church, think 
they believe in what is suggested to them as a faith, altho it is not 
really a faith, for instead of elucidating to man his position in the 
world it only darkens it.” He writes further: 


“Never at any period of religious decline has the neglect and 
forgetfulness of the chief characteristic of all religion and of Chris- 
tianity in particular—the principle of human equality—fallen to so 
low a level as it has descended to in our time. 

“ A chief cause in our time of the terrible cruelty of man to man 
—besides the complete absence of religion—is the refined com- 
plexity of life, which hides from men the consequences of their 
actions. However cruel the Attilas and Genghis Khans and their 
followers may have been, the process of personally killing people 
face to face must have been unpleasant to them, and the conse- 
quences of the slaughter must have been still more unpleasant: 
the lamentations of the kindred of the slain, and the presence of 
the corpses. So that the consequences of their cruelty tended to 
diminish it. But to-day we kill people by so complex a transmis- 
sion, and the consequences of our cruelty are so carefully removed 
and hidden from us that there are no effects tending to restrain 
cruelty ; and the cruelty of one set of men toward another is ever 
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increasing and increasing, till it has reached dimensions it never 
attained before.” 


Two reasons he advances why at the present day “the dcstruc- 
tion of millions of human lives for the convenience of a ruling mi- 
nority is considered a most usual and necessary event, and is con- 
tinually going on.” The first is that the fundamental principle of 
all religion—the equality of men—is “forgotten, neglected, and 
buried under all sorts of absurd dogmas in the religion now pro- 
fessed”; and the second is that in science “ this same inequality 
(in the theory of the struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest) is acknowledged to be a necessary condition of life.” To 
continue : 


“Men of to-day do not know how to express sufficient delight 
over the splendid, unprecedented, colossal progress achieved by 
technical science during the nineteenth century. 

“ There is no doubt that never in history was such material prog- 
ress made in mastering the powers of nature as during the nine- 
teenth century. But also there is no doubt that never in history 
was there such an example of immoral life, freed from any force 
restraining man’s animal inclinations, as that given by our ever- 
increasingly bestialized, Christian humanity. The material prog- 
ress achieved in the nineteenth century has really been great; but 
that progress has been bought by such neglect of the most elemen- 
tary demands of morality as humanity never before was guilty of, 
even in the days of Genghis Khan, Attila, or Nero. 

“There is no doubt that the ironclads, railroads, printing- 
presses, tunnels, phonographs, Roentgen rays, and so forth, are 
very good. They are all very good; but what are also good— 
good, as Ruskin says, beyond comparison with anything else—are 
human lives, such as those of which millions are now mercilessly 
ruined for the acquisition of ironclads, railways, and tunnels, 
which instead of beautifying life disfigure it. To those the usual 
reply is that appliances are already being invented, and will with 
time be invented, to check such destruction of human life as is 
now going on; but thisis untrue. As long as men do not consider 
all men their brothers and do not consider human lives the most 
sacred.of all things—on no account to be sacrificed; since to sup- 
port them is the very first and most immediate of duties—that is, 
as long as men do not treat each other religiously, they will always, 
for the sake of personal advantage, ruin one another’s lives. No 
one will be so silly as to agree to spend thousands of pounds if he 
can attain the same ends by spending a hundred pounds—with a 
few human lives that are at his disposal thrown in. On the rail- 
roads in Chicago about the same number of people are crushed 
each year. And the owners of the railroads, quite naturally, do 
not adopt appliances which would prevent these people from being 
crushed, for they have calculated that the annual payments to the 
injured and to their families come to less than the interest on the 


“Christian nations have conquered and subdued the American 
Indians, Hindus, and Africans, and are now conquering and sub- 
duing the Chinese, and are proud of doing so. But really these 
conquests and suljugations do not result from the Christian na- 
tions being spiritually superior to those conquered, but, contrari- 
wise, from their being spiritually far inferior to them. Leaving 
the Hindus and Chinese out of account, even among the Zulus 
there were, and still are, some sort of obligatory religious rules, 
prescribing certain actions and forbidding others; but among our 
Christian nations there are none at all. Rome conquered the 
world just when Rome had freed itself from every religion. The 
same, only in a greater degree, is the case now with the Christian 
nations. They are all in one and the same condition of having 
rejected religion; and therefore, notwithstanding dissensions 
among themselves, they are all united and form one confederate 
band of robbers, among whom theft, plunder, depravity, and mur- 
der, individually or collectively, go on without causing the least 
compunction of conscience, and even with the greatest self-com- 
placency, as occurred the other day in China. Some believe in 
nothing, and are proud of it; others pretend to believe in what 
they for their own advantage hypnotize the common folk into ac- 
cepting as a faith; while others, again—the great majority, the 
common people, as a whole—accept as a faith the hypnotic sug- 
gestions to which they are subjected, and slavishly submit to all 
that is demanded of them by the dominant and unbelieving hyp- 
notizers. 
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THEOLOGY AND THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


N the old but evcr new topic, the possibility of a harmony 
between Christianity and the teachings of the natural sci- 
ences, comes a significant contribution from the pen of a leading 
German savant, E. G Steude. It is published in the oldest and 
most influential exponent of Christian apologetics published in 
Germany, the Bewets des Glaubens (vol. 40, No. 1), edited by 
Steude in conjunction with Professor Zéckler, of Greifswald. The 
trend of this paper, which bears the title “ Auf Zum Kampfe!” (On 
to the Battle !) is as follows: 


After long and bitter controversies, it seemed as tho finally a 
modus vivendi had been attained between the natural sciences and 
Christianity. Nota few have entered upon the twentieth century 
with the conviction that peace had been established, and that this 
object had been attained by concessions made by both sides. The 
crude atheistic materialism of a Vogt, Moleschott, and Biichner 
had been condemned by science itself, and the mechanical Dar- 
winism, with its ambition to be the final philosophy, was regarded 
as dead. The “ World-Riddle” book of Haeckel and his Monism 
had been rejected as unscientific and unphilosophical. On the 
other hand, theology had gone out of its way almost to please its 
opponent. The great majority of apologetical writers had ceased 
to claim the literal interpretation of the story of creation as given 
in Genesis, and were content to see in this account a gradual de- 
velopment in the work of creation that could be reconciled with 
the demands of science. Even in the question as to the possibility 
of miracles, methods of interpretation were adopted that were at 
least partially satisfactory to science. And to cap the climax, at 
none of the annual international conventions of scientists in Eu- 
rope since 1877, when Haeckel had openly defied the church and 
Christianity, has a word been said against Christianity and its 
creed. 

But all this has been changed as in the twinkling of an eye, and 
it has become apparent that the aggressive antagonism of the nat- 
ural sciences to all positive Christian teachings has only been tem- 
porarily silent, not dead. This antagonism has broken out with 
redoubled fury, chiefly through the address made at the seventy- 
fifth convention of the German naturalists, held in Cassel, by the 
president, Professor Ladenburg [of which a report appeared in 
THE LITERARY DiGEst of December 5, 1903]. The contents of 
this address are such that it is the imperative duty of all those 
who maintain that the Scriptures properly interpreted are in full 
harmony with the real teachings of scientific research to take up 
arms in the defense of positive Biblical truth. The type of the 
antichristian views of Ladenburg is indeed not that crude species 
of unbelief which denies even the existence of a God; but it does 
claim that there are no evidences for the belief in the immortality 
of the soul, nor for other fundamental teachings of the Christian 
system. It is generally conceded that this is, on the whole, the 
position of the natural science of the day, especially as Lauden- 
burg’s position has not been opposed by a single journal of that 
department of research. In 1877, when Haeckel demanded that 
Darwinism should be taught in the public schools, Virchow, in the 
name of science, resisted this demand so vigorously that the con- 
vention almost toa man voted against Haeckel. The approval 
now shown, tacitly or openly, of the extreme position taken by the 
Cassel speaker, is evidence that on all essential points natural sci- 
ence has made no concessions, and is at heart as anti-Biblical as it 
ever was. 

Other protagonists of a Christian form of science are in full 
agreement with Steude in this matter. Among these is Dr. Den- 
nert, in his new apologetical journal, G/auwbe und Wissen, who 
regards the case of Ladenburg as typical. Bettex, the most bril- 
liant and popular writer of this school, in the 4/te Glaube, warns 
his readers against a false optimism, as tho there were now peace 
between faith and unfaith, drawing attention to such facts as. the 


republication of Biichner’s “ Kraft und Stoff” (Power and Matter), 


of Strauss’s “ Der Alte und der Neue Glaube” (The Old and the 
New Faith), even in popular cheap editions, as evidences that the 


aid opposition of science to Christianity is not dead. The en- 


thusiasm for the writings of a Zola and an Ibsen are viewed as 
indications of the same tendency.—Z7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE THREE LEADING FACTORS AT THE 
FRONT. 


Legate ARTHUR still to be captured, Kuropatkin not yet 

finally defeated, and a revival of Russia’s capacity to take 
the offensive on the water give us the three factors at the front 
upon which European expert opinion is now fixed. 

As regards Port Arthur, a series of tremendous bombardments 
will begin there in about a week, according to the timed predic- 
tions of the London A/ai/, News. and Times. The delay at that 
place, according to 7he Mai/, has been occasioned by the labor 
of bringing up heavy siege guns and the immense quantities of 


ammunition needed to keep those guns in continuous action: 


“When the final attack opens, the defenses of the beleaguered 
city will be searched by a rain of shells from the large number of 
ponderous howitzers and huge siege guns which the Japanese in- 
tend to bring into play. Experiments have shown that nothing 
can long resist such a fire, and so soon as the measure of destruc- 
tion is complete the stormers will carry one or more of the heights 
which dominate the harbor and town, and will utilize these posi- 
tions for a fresh attack. It is not to be expected that Port Arthur 
will be carried in a single day. Probably there will be a long 
series of attacks on various forts, till finally the Russian position 
becomes untenable and the garrison is forced to a surrender.” 


The Japanese movement against Kuropatkin, which now consti- 
tutes the second great feature of the campaign, may not develop 
fully until the new commander-in-chief of the land forces, Marquis 
Oyama, has had time to reach the scene. He is expected almost 
daily, and upon his arrival, according to London organs, the 
armies of Kuroki, Oku, Nodzu, and Nogi must each hereafter be 
regarded as more or lessacorps. The Veue Freie Presse (Vienna) 
gives Oku 70,000 men, Kuroki 60,000, Nodzu 50,000, and Nogi 
about the same number. This paper does not expect many more 
troops to go to the mainland from Japan. The advance of the 
Japanese will not in any case, it predicts, be beyond Mukden, if so 
far. Oyama wishes to end all possibility of a raid southward 
from Liao-Yang to relieve Port Arthur. In fact, all continental 
European papers incline to think that the advance of the Japanese 
northward is not to cut off Kuropatkin’s retreat, or even to defeat 
him decisively, but to end all prospect of interference with the 
operations in front of Port Arthur when the heat of the struggle 
there has begun. The expert of the Journal des Débats (Paris) 
Says: 


“ The first part of the campaign having been consumed in prepa- 
rations, on one side as well as on the other, the second part, which 
has. scarcely begun, can hardly have any other objective than the 














Russia’s REAL YELLOW PERIL. 


Her soldiers, sailors, and ports will be bottled. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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capture—or the relief—of Port Arthur. It is about this city that 
operations will necessarily center until its assailants or defenders 
succumb. But it is proper to observe that if the fall of the place 
would by no means end the war, its relief, on the other hand, 
would be an event of the first importance in view of the conditions 
under which it would necessarily be effected. It is quite natural 
that the Japanese, not having found themselves ina position to 
execute opportunely the only maneuver capable of placing Port 
Arthur in their power—isolating it—that is, defeating and driving 
Kuropatkin back at first—should now put all their hopes in a siege 
energetically conducted and protected from all attempts externally. 
This is why the forward movement of General Kuroki, pompously 
hailed in all recent despatches as a resumption of the Japanese 
offensive, seems to have for its real object merely a better mask- 
ing of the place and the more adequate protection of the rear of 
the besieging forces.” 

This conception of the Japanese strategy is directly opposed to 
the London JZa/z/’s idea that Kuropatkin has been practically sur- 
rounded and now has an army threatening his communications. 
This is nonsensical, according to the /7garo, which tells us that 
Kuropatkin can retreat .in good order whenever he deems it ad- 
visable. 

The last great factor, that of supremacy at sea, seems involved 
in some uncertainty. The London 77mes is greatly disappointed 
at Admiral .Kamimura’s failure to dispose of the Vladivostok 
squadron, and the expert of the London Standard warns Japan of 
the serious consequences should the Port Arthur fleet ever effect 
a junction with the Russian ships in the sea of Japan.— 7vans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EFFECT OF THE RAINY SEASON ON THE 
WAR. 


U NTIL the end of next month all the land operations of the 
Russo-Japanese war will be materially influenced by the 
rainy season, say German experts. The W¢itar Wochendlatt 
(Berlin) and the J/7/itarzeitschrift (Vienna) incline to the opinion 
that the rains will help rather than hinder General Kuropatkin’s 
strategy, as he is still, on the whole, clinging to the defensive. 
The Japanese may be compelled to halt their forward movement, 
the militarist organ of Austria, the Reichswehr (Vienna), argues: 


“ These rains, which do not, of course, set in with absolute punc- 





JAPAN. 
In Russian eyes— In reality. 


—Der Fioh (Vienna). 
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tuality, gradually increase in violence, and attain their maximum 
usually toward the end of July. ‘They render the roads trackless, 
the paths indistinguishable, and the soil on either side of the road- 
way impassable. To what extent the rainy season has now set in 
it seems impossible to determine. ...... 

“In the face of these facts, the question arises whether the Jap- 
anese will select this unfavorable season of the year to press for- 
ward with the risk that their movement may yet be brought toa halt 
by the effect of the rain, and that, too, at a time when their posi- 
tion, tactically and strategically, may be very disadvantageous. 
The offensive of the Japanese takes them over the wide face of 
mountain ranges, which in their higher reaches are crossed by few 
paths and afford no facilities for forage. The passage of such 
mountain heights is a very difficult thing in itself, and in the rainy 
season would involve the peril of having the communications of 
the army in the rear broken by floods and the like. Moreover, 
throughout the summer season in this portion of the theater of 
war, largely because of the great heat of the day and the coolness 
of the night, there is the liability to all sorts of epidemics, espe- 

cially from lack of any supply of 
: good drinking-water.” 








In all this the Meue Freie Presse 
(Vienna) is inclined to concur, but it 
thinks the Japanese may be less im- 
peded in many respects than the 
Russians : 


“Because of their train organiza- 
tion the Japanese will not suffer so 
much from the effects of the rainy 
season as will the Russians. The 
Japanese train is composed of cool- 
ies as pack-carriers, and of cars 
drawn by three coolies each, all ad- 
apted to making progress along the 
worst roads, even when flooded by 
rains. Less adapted for this pur- 
pose are the Russian train equip- 
ments, hitched to horses or mules, 
in view of local Manchurian condi- 
tions, for it will be easy to get stuck 
in the bottomless roads. As in re- 
treat the train is at the head of the 
column, the march of a whole army 
might be impeded. To be sure, in 
the transport rearward of their bag- 
gage and partly of their troops the 
Russians can make use of the railway running to the north, so far 
as that method of transport is available, and so long as the Jap- 
anese and their friends, the Chunchuses, do not wreck the line.” 
—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 




















GENERAL KODAMA. 


“The brain of the Japanese 
army,” until recently chief of 
the general staff in Tokyo and 
now understood to be chief of 
staff at the front. 


IF PORT ARTHUR HOLDS OUT. 


dete ideas of Port Arthur’s impregnable character are 

fantastic, in the light of muchLondon press comment. Eng- 
lish papers, in fact, almost imply that the Japanese are kept out of 
the citadel by their own self-restraint. The London Mews handed 
the place over to General Oku weeks ago. Even the Paris 
Gau/lois, profoundly convinced that Kuropatkin is one of the few 
great captains since Napoleon, meditates surrender. St. Peters- 
burg must contrive to send relief within a brief period or Port 
Arthur must fall, it solemnly admits. “ Every besieged place is a 
captured place,” we read. 
relief be sent.” 


“It is merely an affair of time unless 
Relief from the land side is “ very doubtful,” be- 
cause Kuropatkin has no troops to spare. “ As for relief by sea, 
that can come only from Europe, and it is to be hoped that it will 
have time to arrive, thanks to the energy of the garrison.” But 
the black cloud has a silver streak, for the Japanese will not try to 
Capture the place by assault. “It is too formidable, too well 
equipped with rapid-fire batteries. Not a single regiment would 
reach the walls.” Yielding to none in its admiration of Russian 
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military capacity, the Journal des Débats (Paris) is far more hope- 
ful. It assumes that Port Arthur can hold out “ the indispensable 
minimum of time for the 





Manchurian army to go to 





its relief without risking 
anything,” and adds: 


“Whatever hopes the 
Japanese may base upon 
a sudden attack, we have 
a right to expect that 
they will find some one on 
hand to deal with them. 
The splendid and _intel- 
ligent defense of the ad- 
vanced position of Kin- 
chau, which seems to 
have cooled their spirit 
of enterprise somewhat, 
is an excellent augury. 
After the first line of de- 
fense the Japanese will 
have to capture a second, 
and a glance at the map 
leads to the inference 
that they will next have 
to rush a third before 
giving the signal for an 
onslaught upon the cita- 
del itself, which, in any 
event, promises to be ter- 
ribly sanguinary.” 











But there can be no re- 
lief for Port Arthur from 
the land side, says the 
London Speaker, whose 
military expert has fol- 
lowed the war with great 
And 
if Port Arthur can hold out, adds the English weekly, the fol- 
lowing consequences will result: 











MARQUIS YAMAGATA. 


This hero of Japan’s last war with China 
had been appointed to command all the armies 
on the mainland, but that appointment seems 
to have been cancelled, and he is now chief of 
the general staff in Tokyo. 


care and accuracy. 


“1. A large and increasing proportion of Japanese troops will 
be immobilized by the fortress: increasing, because a siege has 
to be fed copiously with new men during the whole of its progress. 

“2. With every passing week the Japanese prestige will suffer: 
the moral value of their forces will fall. 

“3. There can be no active union between the two sections of 
the Japanese army (that on the mainland and that on the penin- 
sula). 

“4. The Russian forces in the midland plain, which are increas- 
ing every week by at least 15,000 men, and probably by over 
20,000, will be able to take the offensive. 

“5. The Japanese fleet at sea, its Jersonne/, and its artillery, 
will become more and more worn by service. 

“6. The Russian naval force will sai] from Europe, and within 
two months of its sailing the communications of the Japanese, 
which are wholly sea, will be hazardous in the extreme. 

“In the light of these considerations it is obvious that at Port 
Arthur lies the center of the whole campaign.”—7vrans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PREMIER COMBES FACES HIS GREATEST 
CRISIS. 

HARTREUSE, the vinous stimulant deriving its name from 
the monks who exploit it, yields a larger revenue than any 
beer or spirit produced by a Roman Catholic religious order. In 
vouching for the accuracy of this assertion, the anticlerical Action 
(Paris) declares that the yearly profits of the Carthusians some- 
times exceed a million dollars. To the financial consideration, at 
any rate, says the Petit Dauphinois (Grenoble), is due the Char- 
treuse scandal, now exciting France, for a jealous syndicate of dis- 
tillers, it is alleged, forced the ministry at Paris to refuse “ authori- 
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zation” to the ecclesiastical liquor dealers and expelled them from 
the land. Had the Chartreuse clergy been willing to bribe certain 
officials, they could, we are told by the same paper, have remained 
in their great monastery. All these details, as well as others, and 
the connection of Premier Combes with them, have been made the 
subject of investigation by a commission. A 
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the field of battle may yet impress the fact upon him.” “A victim 
to the patriotic indignation of a people,” declares the Neue Freie 
Presse (Vienna), referring to Bobrikoff. “ It isnot murder,” thinks 
the Socialist Ardetter Zeitung ; “it is but the taking off of the 
executioner of an entire people.” The contrast between the out- 

spoken character of these comments and the re- 





bribe of $200,000 figures in one story, and of twice 
that amount in another. The Action says it was 
the monks who tried to bribe Premier Combes, but 
the Gau/ois (Paris), clerical, declares that a min- 
isterial “ group” attempted to levy blackmail upon 
the monastic distillery. The premier’s son figures 
obscurely throughout. 

” asks 
the Journal des Débats (Paris). “What was the 


‘higher influence’ which suspended the course of 


“What was the attempt at corruption? 


justice?” “The forces of reaction are causing 
this Chartreuse scandal,” asserts the anticlerical 
Lanterne (Paris). “There remains the great rid- 
dle of the ‘ higher interest’ which closed the 
mouths of so many persons in high places,” re- 
marks the Awrore (Paris), radically anticlerical. 
The revelation of the name of a capitalist once 





mentioned in connection with the’old Panama af- 





serve of the more or less official Paris press is 
somewhat marked. In England the leading news- 
papers are inclined to look askance at assassina- 
tion even under strong political provocation. “A 
terrible crime,” says the London 77mes, which at 
the same time professes anxiety at the prospect 
of more Russification for Finland: 


“How profound is the change which has been 
wrought may be measured by a single fact, which 
is vividly called to mind by the great struggle in 
which the Russian Empire is engaged. When 
that empire had to confront the united forces of 
England, France, and Piedmont in the Crimea, to 
whom was the care of St. Petersburg entrusted? 
It was his loyal Finnish regiments whom Nicholas 
I.—no lover of constitutional liberties—chose for 
this duty, and faithfully and willingly did they 
perform their trust. Dare the Czar Nicholas II. 
employ them for such a purpose? Dare he appeal 





fair inspires skepticism: He is named only to 
mask the ‘ higher intereSt’ suppressing the truth, 
thinks the daily just named. “Find out the real 
scandal,” urges Gz/ Blas (Paris), which suspects 
some mystification. The Zeps (Paris) wonders 
if both the monks and the ministers may not be equally the vic- 
tims of some political blackmailers. The //umanité (Paris), the 
new Socialist organ, seems convinced ot the innocence of Premier 
Combes. In any event, according to the anticlerical organs, the 
retirement of the premier, if necessitated through any guilty com- 
plicity of his son, would not affect the present policy of the Gov- 
ernment. Combes would be succeeded by a new agent of the 
dominant anticlerical combination, which, according to the Pefzte 
République (Paris), is carrying out a “ policy of lay rule” to which 
France is devoted.— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





MORE RUSSIFICATION FOR FINLAND. 


HE assassination of Governor-General Bobrikoff at Helsing- 
fors proves to the satisfaction of the St. Petersburg press 
that the process of Russification has not been sufficiently vigorous 
in Finland. “The occurrence,” remarks the Movoye Vremya (St. 
Petersburg), “demonstrates the abnormal state of things now pre- 
vailing in Finland. That state of affairs is the consequence of 
Russia‘’s mistaken kindness.” The policy of the late governor- 
general, adds this exponent of official opinion, was not his own. 
“It was the policy of Russia. If the purpose of the miscreant was 
to modify the political action of St. Petersburg with reference to 
Finland, it should be said once for all that Russia’s political action 
there is not to be changed. The system introduced into Finland 
will remain what it has been.” Every other organ in touch with 
Russian bureaucracy asserts practically the same. The successor 
of Bobrikoff, whether the reactionary Von Wahl, governor of 
Vilna, or another, will be selected for his capacity to adapt him- 
self to the views of M. von Plehve, Minister of the Interior, who 
sanctioned all Bobrikoff’s measures. 

Such intimations give the Austrian press further occasion for 
those criticisms of Russia which are thought so significant. 
“Should the Czar fail to realize, after the patriotic deed of the 
noble Finn,” says the Ad/gemeine Zettung (Vienna), “that holy 
Russia is traveling the wrong road, a succession of disasters on 


CounT ALEXIS PAVLOVEFF 
IGNATIEFF. 
Appointed to succeed Bobri- 
koff as governor-general of Fin- 
land, but declined, it is said. 





to the loyalty of the subjects whose chartered lib- 
erties he has sent General Bobrikoff to trample 
under foot, and against whose traditions, whose 
language, and whose laws he has conspired with 
M. de Plehve and all the forces of reaction?” 

“Englishmen may at least be permitted to ap- 
peal to the Czar to be merciful to the Finnish people,” thinks 
the London Mews, which has no tears to shed over a corpse of 
Bobrikoff’s kidney, while to the Manchester Guardian “ the inter- 
esting fact is the fact of an imperial tyranny and its total failure 
to achieve its own object—the consolidation of empire.”—77vans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





EDWARD VII. AND THE WORLD-POLITICS OF 
WILLIAM Il. 


] N the three years which have elapsed since he began to reign, 

Edward VII. has deftly reduced William II. to a position of 
subordination in world-politics and established his own supremacy 
as the grandmaster of diplomacy, says an anonymous writer in the 
Revue de Paris. The unknown Frenchman who thus argues is 
vouched for by the London S/andard as “a personage thoroughly 
posted in foreign affairs and well known in the French political 
world.” The first few paragraphs of the article in the Revue de 
Paris remind us that when the King of England began his reign 
he seemed to play second fiddle to the German Emperor. “On 
departing from the ceremony at Windsor, an ambassador was 
heard to declare that amid the princely gathering William II. 
alone had the air of being at home. One would have sworn that 
he was the heir to the throne.” What an immense change has 
taken place in the mean time: 


“In the conflict of peoples and of races at which we now assist 
over there [in the Far East] and which so rightly concerns the 
whole civilized world, all eyes are turned to Edward VII. as to 
one of the most important factors in this heartrending problem. 
His mind is scrutinized, and it is sought to penetrate his intentions, 
for they are divined to be possibly final, and this still better shows 
us the rank held by the personality of this king. Without spec- 
tacularity, without ostentation, after a reign of three years, this 
figure has gradually imposed itself upon the attention of all. We 
have become aware that insensibly, almost without the knowledge 
of his own country, he has come to play in Europe a prepondera- 
ting part. To-day he is regarded not only as the first and most ac- 
complished diplomatist of his country, as a great constitutional 
sovereign, respected by his people, deferred to by his ministers; 
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but by the side and at the expense of the German Emperor he has 
won a place in the political world. We should look in vain now 
for the disparity and the contrast which so profoundly impressed 
every beholder at Queen Victoria’s obsequies.” 


The French observer seems indeed to find satisfaction in the tri- 
umph of the uncle over the nephew, for the point is brought out 
once more by way of comparison : 


“Edward VII. abuses neither pen nor language. He does not 
yield to the temptation of uttering oracles. He constructs no ser- 
mons, no courses in history, no theological definitions. He has 
never spoken of Hamurabi nor of Baruch. He says what is neces- 
sary, and he says it with moderation. His realistic sense would 
prevent him from recalling the Hohenstauffens to the memory of 
ourepoch. If he had thought it necessary to mention Waterloo, 
he would have refrained from ascribing the whole credit of the vic- 
tory to the heroic resistance of Wellington. His tact permits him 
to venture upon historical allusions without giving offense. Speak- 
ing once to the Portuguese, it pleased him to refer to an ancient 
brotherhood in arms. ‘From the Pefia 
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litical opinion. For all these reasons, no one seems more expert 
in diplomacy.” 


The question that now suggests itself, according to our authori- 
ty, is whether or not the King has a definite policy of his own: 


“One can boldly answer Yes, in matters affecting foreign poli- 
tics. The King knows that ina parliamentary monarchy he can 
not be at the same time general, admiral, financier, economist, and 
diplomat. Upon the world’s stage, which he does not pretend to 
hold all to himself, he does not have any ambition to play the part 
of the Fregoli sovereigns, who every day in a new costume evolve 
a new idea, as if to produce upon dazzled eyes the effect of a cine- 
matograph. To direct and to control the foreign policy of his 
country seems to him a sufficient occupation. 

“ Does he obey a guiding idea? Yes, in the English sense of the 
term—that is to say, without any of those theoretical and abstract 
conceptions of our scholastic formulas which terminate in a sys- 
tem. It should be noted that one of the things most alien to Brit- 
ish habits is that which we calla plan. It is enough to glance at 
the monuments and the public places. Nowhere do we find the 
outcome of a general conception. Time 





palace I saw once again the famous lines 
of Torres Vedras where our armies found 
themselves side by side as allies in the 
defense of your native soil.’ But he re- 
members that he will soon be in France, 
and he hastens to add: ‘* Happily, that 
state of things has passed, and the two na- 
tions have the good fortune to sustain the 
friendliest relations with their former foes.’ 
In all circumstances he shows the same 
tactful spirit. He was once handling some 
Indian weapons when M. Cambon, to 
whom he had granted an audience, was 
announced. ‘ Quick! take these away !’ 
he cried. ‘I can not receive the French 
ambassador with all this warlike parapher- 
nalia about me.’ 

“Edward VII. divines the susceptibil- 
ities of other nations, for he possesses a 
quality very rare in an Englishman: he 
has a knowledge, a practical acquaint- 
ance, an understanding, of other nations, 
He does not interpret everything instinc- 
tively, as do the majority of his country- 
men, in accordance with his insular con- 
ceptions. This gift is precious at a time 
when England begins at last to perceive 
that most of her recent vexations must be 
attributed to her self-esteem, so disdainful 
of everything foreign. To-day we see in 
all England praiseworthy efforts to get rid 
of the insularity that is responsible for so 
much prejudice and routine. It is well 
known that at Magersfontein the English 
battalions allowed themselves to be deci- 








has done its work. According to the 
needs or the necessities of the moment we 
see additions, modifications, levelings, re- 
movals. This means the absence of a 
comprehensive whole. In France, to 
change means first and foremost to de- 
stroy. Then come years of discussion as 
to detail, and no one ventures to attempt 
the execution of anything until the slightest 
features have been determined on paper. 
In the English mind we discover none of 
those methodical pigeon-holes, those im- 
peccable classifications, into which we sort 
over our routine habits of action. Eng- 
land never proceeds to reorganization from 
top to bottom. Hence, in essentials as in 
outline, she produces few great works of 
proportion and harmony. But she like- 
wise never consents to living indefinitely 
amid demolition and construction. We 
must not, therefore, ask of Edward VII. 
the profound calculations of matured policy 
after the pattern of a Bismarck. Able 
and farseeing as it may be, the King’s 
policy retains the English character. One 
might say that it is good opportunism. 
This system, which is none at all, has 
least inconvenience in England. That 
country, because of its geographical posi- 
tion, has complete tranquillity in which to 
observe foreign events and to take advan- 
tage of them. Her resources are always 
available. She can employ them in one 
way or in another, calmly awaiting the fa- 
vorable moment. If one clings to the worn 








mated because the staff would not admit 
that the disposition of infantry for attack 
had been modified since Waterloo. So 
the English deem it an additional merit in 
their king that he has taken the trouble, which they will not take, 
of learning to understand Europe. 

“Hence it is not Edward VII. who would deserve the reproach 
formerly addressed by Metternich to English statesmen, whose 
worst defect, he said, was ‘ to be ignorant of all that is not Eng- 
lish.” In his many journeys the King has been at pains to com- 
prehend the spirit and the tendencies of the countries which he has 
Studied by mingling in their life. In the midst of foreign courts, 
where he makes frequent stays, he has been enabled to study prob- 
lems affecting international relations, which form the current 
course of conversation. No statesman anywhere can pretend to 
be more widely and more accurately informed than himself. No 
Statesman can place at the service of national and international in- 
terests a wider range of personal acquaintanceship. It is not sim- 
ply of his relatives, of his princely friendships, that he can make 
an appropriate use. In every capital his discrimination has put 
him into contact with notable men of the most varied shade of po- 


WILLIAM IT. AS ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
Once he obscured his uncle, says a writer in the Re- of Great Britain to the manipulations of 
vue de Paris, but his uncle now eclipses him. 


comparison which likens the foreign policy 


a banking house, it might be said that in 
the hands of King Edward English cap- 
ital runs the minimum of risks. 

“He will avoid hazardous speculations and will be content to 
tind for his immense fortune the good investments of a father of a 
family. Here, again, his past, which has inspired so much fear, 
has served him well. His intimacy with great bankers has given 
him comprehensiveness of view and a practical sense of things. 
He will know how to utilize with precision the enormous resources 
of which he disposes.” 


It was Edward VII.’s tact which extricated Great Britain from 
the international difficulties of the Boer war, thinks this French- 
man, and it was the King who brought about the Anglo-French 
accord. He succeeded brilliantly in his series of visits to foreign 
capitals, and he now holds the threads of the European situation 
in his hands, completely ousting the German Emperor from a po- 


sition of supremacy. Germany, in fact, was outwitted by Edward 
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VII. in Portugal, for William II. had designs upon the Portuguese 
colonies and those have come to nothing. Itis in his future deal- 
ings with the German Emperor that Edward VII. will have need 
of all his tact and all his diplomacy. Then we are given a final 
glimpse of the attitude of Edward VII. in all that relates to the 
war in the Far East: 


“The moderating influence of Edward VII. has again been dis- 
cerned in the conflict at which we all look on in the Far East. We 
may rest assured that never did England think that her alliance 
with Japan would serve the purpose of the latter. We may, in 
fact, recall the unfortunate expression of Lord Cranborne [now 
Lord Salisbury] when replying to a question regarding the pact 
with Japan: ‘ The British Government does not solicit alliances. 
It grants them.’ The view of the former permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs reveals the secret thought with 
which this pact and its obligations are regarded. Let us exagger- 
ate nothing. Let us refrain from asking Edward VII. not to be 
an Englishman. Evidently, like all his fellow citizens, he is uneasy 
at the progress of Russia in Asia, and perhaps he is not sorry to 
see her halted for a considerable time. ... In any event, we 
can now see how chimerical were the fears of a peaceful or 
warlike intervention on the part of Great Britain. The prudent 
wisdom of the King was a sure guarantee to ourselves. We 
have had evidence of his sentiments in the recent selection, as 
ambassador in St. Petersburg, of Sir Charles Hardinge, he whom 
the King selected to come with him to Paris. We may rest as- 
sured that Edward VII., through the medium of this ambassador 
selected by himself, wishes to allay the resentment of the Russian 
Government at the support supposed to be given by Great Britain 
to Japan and which must now be disavowed. If the idea of inter- 
vention exists in his mind, he entertains it evidently only in accord 
with ourselves when the opportune moment comes to terminate a 
struggle which he has always dreaded and of which his enlightened 
countrymen are now beginning to estimate the consequences.” — 
Translations m-de for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





AUSTRALIA’S LABOR MINISTRY IN PERIL. 


OHN CHRISTIAN WATSON, the labor leader who became 
J Prime Minister of Australia last April, is assured by nearly 
all Liberal, Conservative, and free-trade organs in the Common- 
wealth that, officially speaking, he will die young. These discour- 
aging forecasts derive such plausibility as they possess from a 
coalition which the Melbourne Argus exultantly heralds between 
Former Prime Minister Alfred Deakin, whom Mr. Watson super- 
seded, and Mr. G. H. Reid, the great free-trader of the antipodes. 
The labor ministry would have been voted to oblivion ere now, the 
Melbourne Age believes, but for “certain differences ” between the 
parties to the projected coalition. The radical and sarcastic Syd- 
ney Bulletin thinks these differences would end at once if Mr. Reid 
and Mr. Deakin could be prime minister simultaneously, for 
each, it avers, wishes to head the projected coalition. 

Mr. Watson’s consciousness of being at the mercy of any hostile 
combination makes him proceed warily in behali of labor, accord- 
ing to Australian dailies. They all ascribe to him a matured plan 
for the concealment of the full force and effulgence of his Social- 
istic policy, in order, later on, to flash it forth upon Australians 
with a more dazzling effect. “If it comes to the nationalization of 
industries,” says Prime Minister Watson, according to the Ho- 
bart JJercury, “ care will be taken to deal with the whole question 
on a commercial basis before we embark on the undertaking.” 
To which he adds, as quoted in the labor organs, that “ the cooper- 
ative commonwealth is alone worthy of this age of science and 
invention, and Socialism will transform the world.” For the pres- 
ent, it appears from the Sydney Bu//etin, the prime minister de- 
mands no more than a “ white Australia,” compulsory arbitration, 
old-age pensions, government ownership of monopolies, a naviga- 
tion law enforcing the “ Australian wage rate,” and the application 
of labor-union principles to state railroads. “ The new attitude of 
the Labor party, as ‘defined by Mr. Watson,” says the Sydney 
Telegraph, “will be viewed by the intelligent democracy of the 
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Commonwealth with a feeling somewhat akin to stupefaction.” 
The Melbourne Argus comforts itself with the reflection that “ the 
constitution will prevent any wild flights into the realm of radical 
experiment,” while the Melbourne Zzfe comments: 


“ The evil system of ‘ groups,’ which worked such long-enduring- 
mischief in French politics, is, for the moment, reproduced in the 
Australian Parliament; and one of the groups—the Labor party 
—is of a very insoluble quality. It does not represent a political 
school fighting for an ideal; it is the organization of a class which 
aims to rule the state and to use parliamentary machinery for class. 
ends. Its discipline is that of a Roman legion. Every member 
of the Labor party is a man who has signed a written pledge and 
surrendered his personal liberty. Hecan exercise a free judgment 
and vote as an individual only at the price of surrendering his seat. 
Now, His Majesty’s Government and His Majesty’s opposition 
have what may be called shifting boundaries; they differ vio- 
lently, but they can, on occasion, lay aside their differences. But 
the Labor party represents what may be called ‘ contract’ politics. 
It makes no concessions. It scorns the characteristic British 
habit of compromise.” 





PROPOSED REDUCTION OF IRELAND’S REP- 
RESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


O the intense indignation of the Dublin Freeman, Prime 
Minister Balfour has promised to see what can be done to 
reduce the number of Irish members of Parliament. This is a 
step which should be taken without delay, thinks the London 
Spectator, which has repeatedly furnished statistics to sustain its. 
contention that Ireland sends many more members to the House 
of Commons than her population entitles her to. At the same 
time the London weekly complains that Mr. Balfour's promise is 
very indefinite. This fact is explained by the London Sa/urday 
Review upon the hypothesis that the Prime Minister means to 
evade the subject indefinitely. The London 77mes does not share 
that view, and states the merits of the case in these terms: 


“It was pointed out in Zhe 7imes, after the result of the last 
census was known, that when Ireland, at the time of the union, 
got 100 members to represent her at Westminster she had nearly 
one-third of the population of the United Kingdom, and under- 
took, tho she never paid, a contribution of two-seventeenths of the 
total imperial charges. In 1901 her population was only a little 
more than one-tenth of that of the whole United Kingdom, and 
her net imperial contribution was something less than one-fortieth 
of the whole. Statisticians estimate that there has been a further 
decline since then in her relative importance in regard to popula- 
tion—due rather to the increase in England and Scotland than to 
the decrease, which has lately been to some extent checked, among 
the Irish themselves. The amount of her imperial contribution 
has diminished in a greater proportion, and will diminish still fur- 
ther with the increase of imperial expenditure and of the pecun- 
iary concessions to Ireland in connection with agrarian legislation 
and with the further endeavors to promote the material prosperity 
of the country. Yet the Irish members are still 103 out of 670. 
They are proportionately stronger than they were a hundred years 
ago. Their privileged position is especially striking—even if we 
leave out of consideration altogether the question of contributory 
capacity—when we compare the parliamentary representation of 
Scotland with that of Ireland. To the House of Commons Scct- 
land, with a population estimated to exceed at the present time by 
many thousands the population of Ireland, sends 72 members to 
Westminster, against 103 sent by Ireland. Applying a simple nu- 
merical test to the whole of the United Kingdom, Scotland has 
just her fair share of representation, while Ireland has more than 
thirty members too many. It is impossible to defend the illegiti- 
mate preponderance of power thus secured for the Irish vote, a 
factor in politics which Mr. Redmond has openly announced will 
be used, whether in dealing with the fiscal question or any other, 
entirely with a view to extorting from one party or another the 
concession of separatist principles and a substantial advance in 
the direction of home rule. We can not understand how any poli- 
ticians, whether Liberals or Unionists, can be content to acquiesce 
in leaving in the hands of the Irish Nationalists a weapon which 
we are fairly warned is to be used for such a purpose.” 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


To an Obstructionist. 
By HERBERT MULLER HOPkKINs. 


This would I say to you, dull brow of wo, 
Mourning our country’s loss of noble aim, 
Framing a lengthy bill of surly blame 

Against the stouter men who face the foe : 

Not such as you, in that loved long ago, 

Rose in the might of their majestic scorn, 
And full of faith in us, as yet unborn, 

Won us the country that you cherish so: 

But such as you sat at the chimney-side, 
Cursing the folly of their fellow men, 

Praising the “ good old times,” while others died 
That Liberty entombed might rise again, 

And now their sons, with that same flag unfurl’d 

March down the widening highways of the world! 

From The Reader. 





Nathan Hale. 


By the Late EpGAR FAWCETT. 
Washington wanted a man to serve 
His country. Not in the martial way; 
Not in the flurry and dash of fray, 
But coolly and with metallic nerve, 
Sapient shrewdness, lightning eye ; 
A spy, if you will, yet no common spy. 


He found one Knowlton, of Congress’ Own, 
Stood with him there on Harlem plain, 

While Howe and Clinton, adroit as guiles, 
Thronged the green flatland monotone 

Long Island spreads between stream and plain, 
With bloodthirsty British, miles and miles. 


Said Knowlton, Colonel of Congress’ Own, 
“Your Excellency, I know a man 

Fit for the perilous task you plan, 

A captain in my stanch Yankee clan, 

Still young, yet a patriot to the bone.” 
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So, Nathan Hale, being chosen, went 

By night through the foemen’s drowsy ranks ; 
He thought of his home, where the deep-grassed banks 
Of Connecticut lean to her sparkling flow. 

He thought of the girl he longed to wed; 

He thought of his mother, worn and bent 

With years; of his youth’s ambitious glow; 

He thought of these, and with shuddering dread 
For a weak brief minute bowed his head. 

But he did not falter; he pressed right on; 

His pluck had the old stern martyr ring; 

He would do this covert and vulpine thing 

For his bleeding land, as her loyal son. 


A fox for cunning, a snake for stealth, 

Rich were the knowledge he gained and stored, 
Had fate but willed him to bear its wealth 

Back to the Washington he adored. 

Yet, no; with his triumph nearly scored, 

With the sands of Long Island almost flung 

Off his venturous feet, with the hope of bright 
Rehabilitation in manful fight, 

A passionate truth-lover, noble, young, . 
Scholarly, fresh from his books at Yale, 

They caught him and killed him, Nathan Hale! 
His was the felon’s odious doom: 

For they bound him and hanged him by the neck 
In the early chill of an Autumn dawn, 

On a tree of the Rutgers Orchard lawn, 
Gathering round him with brutish gloom 

While his brave soul fled .. . But they could not check 
From his lips, ere the vile noose made them still, 
Their beautiful, dauntless, defiant speech 

That through echoing centuries will reach 

The unborn heart it must pierce and thrill! 


“T only regret,” said Nathan Hale, 
“ That I have but one life to lose, like this, 
In my country’s cause.” 

How the bullet’s hiss, 
The neighing stallion, the sword’s wild flail, 
The cannon’s thunder, the bugle’s blare, 
The glory and pageant, the pomp and glare 
Of battle, are all turned cheap and tame 
Beside this grand boy, who, in freedom’s name, 
With spirit untarnished, ideal so high, 
For the sake of his country’s pride and fame, 
Did not shrink like a dog to die. 

—From The Reader. 





PERSONALS. 


The Real Thing. — Miss Ethel Barrymore tells 
the following story of Sir Henry Irving, in whose sup- 
port she appeared when he produced the play “ Peter 
the Great.” The incident is retold in Liffincott’s 


Magazine (June): 


It appears that at a rehearsal of the play in question 
at the Lyceum Theater, in London, a wonderful 
climax had been reached, which was to be heightened 
by the effective use of the usual thunder and light- 
ning. .The stage-carpenter was given the order. The 
words were spoken, and instantly a noise which re- 
sembled a succession of pistol-shots was heard off the 
witigs. “ What on earth are you doing, men?” 
shouted Sir Henry, rushing behind the scenes. “ Do 
you call that thunder? It’s not a bit like it.” 

“ Awfully sorry, sir,” responded the carpenter ; “but 
the fact is, sir, I couldn’t hear you because of the 
storm, That was real thunder, sir!” 





Catching Both Sides.—William Redmond, M.P., 
once arose to speak in the House of Commons, ac- 
cording to the Boston Evening Record, and there 
came a question, hurled at him from the right side of 
the house : 

“Will you vote for this bill if it comes up?” 

Mr. Redmond looked from one side of the house to 
the other and slowly answered: 

“T will—” 

Immediately the right side of the house burst into a 
storm of applause. But Mr. Redmond continued, 
as soon as he could be heard: 

“+s not—” 

Then the storm came from the left side, and as 
soon as it subsided for a moment he completed what 
he started : 

“_ answer that question.” 


And perfect silence reigned on both sides. 
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@1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 


Vir Publishing Co 2262 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 




















Bind Papers. A Volume 

a Minute. Sample dozen 

5 aaane: 7 _ F _ 
Covers to order. Bes ing 
Reading Rooms. H.H. Ballard, 
$27 Pittsfield, Mass. 
Wanted. 
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A Rambler Reflection 


Thousands of people who are considering 
the purchase of an automobile, want a ma- 
chine that is strong—powerful—easy riding— 
simple—durable—graceful, and right up-to- 
date. MODEL “ H,” here illustrated, has 
full elliptic springs—two powerful brakes— 
28-inch wheels—3-inch tires—81-inch_ wheel 
base—large cylinder engine of 7 actual horse 
power. It will curry Soar people over an 
kind of road in any kind of weather. Fitted 
with two lamps and horn, $850.00 at the 
factory. 

Six different models, $750.00 
to $1,350.00 at the factory. 


Write for the new Art Catalog. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY, 
KENOSHA, WIS., U. S. A. 
Chicago Branch: 304 Wabash Avenue. 
Boston Branch: 145 Columbus Avenue. 














Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

—By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Wlustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 









BORATED 
TALCUM 


lightful after Shaving. 
25¢e. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
ERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 

























Taught by Mail Thor- 
oughly. Taught by the 
founders of the origina) 
school, Taught in an ex- 














pert manner, enabling you 

to earn expert salary. 

undreds of suc- 

ADVERTISEMENTS feemeeens 

free on request. 

PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 31, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Expert help to authors. Criticism and revision 
by former Kew York editor. papertan Literary 

0. 


Seven years’ success and 
Large prospectus 
MSS, Bureau, 27 William St., New ¥ 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


June 27.—General Kuroki’s army is reported to be 
continuing its march west and northwest on 
Liao- Yang and Hai-Cheng. The British 
steamer A//anton, captured by the Vladivostok 
squadron, is condemned by a prize court, and 
the vessel and cargo are confiscated. 


June 28.—Kuroki’s army coptuese the passes of Fen- 
Shui, Mao-Tien and Ta, fighting a six hours’ 
engagement at the first-named place, and dri- 
ving back a strong Russian force to Si-Mu-Cheng, 
about fifteen miles east of Hai-Cheng. The 
Vladivostok squadron again leaves port. 
Brigands attack a village two miles from New- 
Chwang, and there are fears that they will enter 
the town. 


June 2).—Hai-Cheng advices say that General 
Kuroki’s advance from Sin- Yen continues; 
Liao-Yang despatches declare that the Japanese 
had retreated, and that their operations north 
of Port Arthur were thought to be indefinitely 
postponed. Three forts, forming part of Port 
Arthur’s eastern defenses, are reported to have 
been captured by the Japanese on June 26 after 
hard fighting. One officer and twenty men are 
drowned by the flooding of the Russian sub- 
marine boat De/fix in the Neva. It is said that 
the Russians have been defeated east of Hai- 
Cheng, and that the troops at Tashi-Chiao are 
retreating northward. 

June 30.—The Vladivostok squadron, consisting of 
three cruisers and nine torpedo-boats, bombards 
Wonsan, and then enters the harbor and sinks 
two vessels. 

July 1.—The Japanese army is reported to have ad- 
vanced to within twenty vallon of Liao-Yang. 
The Vladivostok pipameon arrives safely in that 
port. General Zalinsky reports that on June 
26 and 27 the Japanese captured three heights 
east of Port Arthur. 

July 2.—Kuropatkin reported under date of June 30 
that Kuroki was falling back on Sin-Yen and 
that Oku was advancing. A junk was blown up 
ays contact-mine in the Liao River and twenty 

inese were killed. The Vladivostok squadron 
was pursued by Kamimura, but escaped. 


July 3.—Togo reports that he sank a Russian battle- 
ship or cruiser and a destroyer at Port Arthur 
on , oth 27. Word from Chefoo says the Japa- 
nese occupied Kai Ping on June 23. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


June 27.—Germany sends a war-ship to Haiti. 


June 28.—President Amador signs a bill which 
sractically establishes a gold standard in 

anama. 

United States Ambassador Porter presents a 
formal note of thanks to France for aid in secur- 
ing the release of Perdicaris. 

June 29.—The Tibetans ask for a truce pending the 
arrival of officials from Lhassa to confer with 

the British expedition. 

June 30.—Two hundred persons are killed by a tor- 
nado at Moscow. 

July 1—The budget commitee of the Chamber of 
Deputies votes against an appropriation for the 
French Embassy at the Vatican. 

George Frederick Watts, painter and member of 
the British Royal Academy, dies in London. 


July 3.—Over ong emigrants are drowned in the sink- 
ing of t i 





June 28. 
Domestic. 
POLITICAL, 


June 28.—-General Miles practically declines to be- 


Senator Gorman issues a statement den 
part in anti-Parker coalition. 
June 29.—The Prohibition national convention be- 
gins its sessions in Indianapolis. 
June 30.— Dr. Silas C. Swallow, of Hosrisbuce. 
is nominated for President by the Prohibi 
| national convention at Indianapolis. 





Pa., 


OTHER DomeEstTiIc NEws. 


June I ap. Charles E. Magoon is appointed 
general counsel of the Panama Canal commis- 
sion. 


Conrad, visit the President at the White House. 


June 28.—One of the convicted St. Louis boodlers 
confesses to ve mas fet toe Joseph W. Folk, 
iving the details of the bribe i 
St. Louis House of Delegates; he estimates 
that the bribery had been going on for twenty- 
five years. 

Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, is 
making an investigation into the Colorado labor 
troubles. 

June 29.— President Roosevelt orders the immediate 
reinspection of all passenger-carrying steamboats 
in New York harbor. 


. June 30.—Secretary Shaw’s report on the Treasury 
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For a free copy of this book- 
let apply to any agent of the 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS 
EACH WAY—EVERY DAY 


BETWEEN 


MONTREAL, TORONTO 
and VANCOUVER 


JUNE 13—to October 
1904 


E. V. SKINNER, A.T.M., 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
ROBERT KERR, P.T.M., Montreal 














‘ONE MOMENT—PLEASE 


If you are Worrying about where to go 
this Summer write to the undersigned, 
sending six cents for ** Wonderland 
1904” and he will try to help you decide. 
If you live in the East and are going to 
St. Louis, remember that YELLOW- 
STONE PARK lies Just Beyond 
and that while rates have been reduced the 
Park is still INCOMPARABLE. 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A. 
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for cost o' 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 203 Clarendon St., Boston 
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finances for the fiscal year shows a surplus of | 
$13,000,000, altho there is a deficit of $36,750,000. 

Charles M. Schwab resigns from the United 
States steel trust. 


July 1.—A census bulletin shows the negro ree 
tion n of the United States to be 9,204.5 


July 2.—President Roose velt goes to Oyster Bay to 
spend his vacation. 

Adolf F. Molitar, whose wife and three children | 
were lost on the General Slocum, begins suit 
against the owners of the boat for $400,000 | 
damages. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed: “ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
D1GEsT.”]} 





Problem 950. 
By A. KELLAWAY. 





Black—Seven Pieces. | 


Toe le 
i 





\2\e Bue 
@ ime 
aoe ee 


Y Y, 


Ens 


White—Seven Pieces. 
B7;8;2P5;2qkp2K;S1S3Q1; p2p1R2; 











White mates in two moves. 


Problem 951. 
By “ COLONIAL.” 


Black—Five Pieces. 


_ Y — pee 
y BG, 























White— Nine Pieces. 


1O4Rr; 7p; p7; 3kS1P1; P4p2; 186; 
as? s; 3K ¢ 


White mates in three moves. 


These problems took First Prize in Football and 
Field half-yearly Tourney. 





| “AMERICA’S 


RESORTS.” 


[July 9, 1904 


A Sliding ys9°™ Shave— 


The only scientific movement of the razor—is possible and absolutely safe only 
with The Curley Razer, The only razor in the world that will not les 
you scrape your face. Will shave the ‘goughest beard from the tenderest 
skin without the slightest irritation. Price, $2.00 postpaid. Extra blades ‘1 
(interchangeable), 75c. Sold by responsible dealers. 


aes : D E A 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Shave with it once, twice or a dozen times. If not 
perfectly satisfied—if it is not the best razor 
A ever use, return it within 30 days, 
Ye will refund the price and 
destroy therazor. Book No, 10, 
with instructions on shaving free. 


J. CURLEY & BROTHER 
6 Warren Street, New York. 


Safety Fi 
Razor 











** Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 





SUMMER 








This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will assist 
those who are wondering where they 
will go to spend their vacation this 
summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














DO YOU WANT CASH 


FOR YOUR 


. 

Real Estate or Business ? 
lean get it for you. Send me full descri 
tion and lowest price. My methods 
differ from all hers. My office is head- 
quarters for cash buyers. kes no differ- 
ence where you are located. Write to-day. 
Established 1881. Bank references. 


FRANK P, CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert, 7826 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago. 





The Way of the World 


to the World’s Fair 


Big Four Route 


to St. Louis 1904 


Write for folders = book lets. 
M. E. Incas, aragn J. Lyxcu, 
CINCINNATL G.P.&T.A. 


,000 made from one-half acre. 

ily grow now “ath on hout the U.8. 
and n your garden 
to grow eae aed of dollars’ 
worth. 


Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A-K, telling all 
about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, 




















SNORING STOPPED AT ONCE 
and MOUTH-BREATHING 


PERMANENTLY. CURED by MITCHELL'S INHIB- 
AND SYSTEM OF SELF-TREATMENT— 
con a Zt... band - celluloid imposition, but the invention 
of a successful throat specialist. 
Price $1.00. Send for Leafiet. 
HENRY M. KEYES, M.D., 
178 York Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 








MORE SALARY insties siaziorice 

». pnt situations are 

reated in excess of 

the qualified persons, and which auiaie the highest sala- 

ries, with no es = account of sex. Would you like 
to know what itis! Write 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 





At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button, 

Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 
tened. Booklet for postal es ing much informa. 
tion. Krementz & Co., 6 C ut St., Newark, N. J. 





CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS 


and stories of animals and the woods in ** Kuloskap 
the Master.” Send for handsome illustrated circular, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 








% THE PERFECT 
INVESTMENT 


Per Annum Must be First safe: Second, reasonably profit- 
3 ables Third, immediately available if » Ae ner 

tor mg nee ag Your savings 

.Y. placed with e Industrial Savings 
— N.Y = and Loan Co. fulfil all thes: require- 
° ments. They will bear earnings at 


5% Per Annum 


for every day in our care. Subject 
to your withdrawal at any time. 
ull particulars upon request. 











ASSETS, > $1,700,000 
SURPLUS AND PRorits, ‘ 160,600 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 











1 “RESTORES THE nan 5 


WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONG. 


SPECTACLES ARE A 
NUISANCE, 
NECESSITY 

ONLY MAKES 
ONE WEAR THEM. 











1139 Broadway, New York 











ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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Solution of Problems 


Key-move: Q— Kt sq. 
Key-move: B—R sq. 


No. 940. 
No. 941. 
No. 943. Key-move: R—Q 6. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, Boston; 
A. C. White, New York City; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; Dr. J. H.S., Geneva, N. Y.; C. B. E., Youngs- 
town, N. Y.; R. O’C., San Francisco; C. N. F., 
Rome, Ga.; W. G. Hosea, Cincinnati; O. Wiirzburg, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; G. Patter- 
son, Winnipeg, Can.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; 
B. Alten, Elyria, O.; “ Arata,” New York City; H. 
A. Smith, Dayton, O. 

g40: W. K. Greeley, Boston; C. E. Tilton, Fair- 
mount, Ill.; A. Zinkin, New York City. 

940 and 942: ‘“ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; J. F. Court, New 
York City; J. M. Wantz, Blanchester, O.; J. H. 
Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; J. G. Overholzer, Ana- 
moose, N. D.; W. L. Moore, Anthony, Kans. 

940 and 943: J. B. Bell, Wilmington, Del. 

942: J. B. W., West Seneca, N. Y.; A. H., Newton 
Center, Mass.; C. A. Fisher, West Hartford, Conn.,; 
F. von Schilling, Hampton, Va.; H. J. Bothe, Balti- 
more, Md. 


942 and 943: L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J. 
943: W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Comments (940): “ Very fine”—G. D.; “ Deserves 
the prize”—J. G. L.; “A pretty mate”—J. F. C.; 
“Very dainty and delightful”—J. H. C.; “ Very fine 
position; key moderately difficult”—J. B. B.; “In- 
teresting "—A. H. 


942: “Ingenious, but hasn’t many variations ”— 
M. M.; “ Only fair”—G. D.; “ Fine work ”—F. S. F.; 
“A tough little 2er”—J. G. L.; “ Key not easily dis- 
covered”—J. F. C.; “A little disappointing” — J. 
H.C. 


943: “Excellent” —M. M.; “ Beautifully con- 
structed, in spite of minor duals ”—G. D.; “Equal to 
the best ”—F. S. F.; “Beautiful problem with difficult 
key”—J. B. B.; “I consider this the grandest 3er 
published, since I started solving problems in your 
column.” 

Very many solvers missed 940 and 942. Q-K 7 will 
Not solve 940, on account of R x Kt. One of our best 
solvers tried Q—B 2, stopped by P-K 8 (Q). QO-O3 
was relied upon to solve 942. This is stopped by Kt— 
K 5, stopping Kt—B 4 mate, for B x Kt. 

In addition to those 1eported, H. H., Hilo, Hawaii, 
got 93° and 931; W. S. Brown, Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
Hi We ks oe Auburn, London, Eng., 934 and 935 ; 

. L. M., 935. : 

Concerning ot the connection of this problem was 
givenin Zhe British Chess Magazine; But this cor- 
rection will not do. We have discovered the correc- 
tion, which gives one of the best 3-ers we have pub- 
lished. Plaée white Bon K R 7, and do not change 
Position of black K on Q 4. 


From the Cambridge Springs Tourney. 


BARRY DRAWS WITH LASKER. 
LASKER, 








BARRY. LASKER, BARRY, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
rP—Q,4 P—K 26PxP B—Kt 2 
2Kt—K B3 P—K By, 27 pe P—K 6 
(a) 28Rx KtxP 
3B—Kts5 B—K2(b) |29 R(K2)-B 3 Kt—K 2 
4BxB QxB \30 K—Ktsq BxR 
S5QKt—-Q2Kt—-KB3 |[31BxB P—KR4 
6 P—K 3 2? 32 R—K sq P—Rs5 
B--K 2 B—Kt 2 133 Kt—-K6 O—B 3 
Castles Castles |34 Kt—Kts5 PxP 
9P—QB4 P—Q3 13 Px P Rx Kt 
op aa RS ate 36 PxR mae 
mKt—Kt3 Kt—K 5 37 K—B2 R—Kt2 
122Q-B2 P—K Kt 4(c)\38 R-Rsqch R—R 2 
13 K Kt-Q2 P—K 39 RxRch KxR 
14 P—B 3 Kt x Kt 4o Q—K 3 Kt—B sq 
r~OxKt Q R—Ksq (41 ja sq ae | sch 
16 P—Q t—B 3 42 K—Kt2 Q—Kt3 
17Q R—K sq K—R sq 43 Q-Kt 5 (f)Q xP 
1% b-Q 3 3—B sq 44P—Kt4 O—K4 
to B—Ba R-K kt sq (d) 45 P x P Kt—K 2 
20 P—B,4 Kt Px P 46B—Kt4 Kt—Q4 
2a1?xP P—K 5 47 O—B sq(g)Q—K 5 ch 
2:R.Ke R—Kt 3 48 K—Kt 3(h) U—K 6 ch 
2;B-QOsq QR-—Ktsq j409QxQ 4 
24K—Rsq O—Kt2 50 K—B 3 
25P—Kt3 P—Kt4(e) Drawn. 


Jotes by Mr. Barry. 


(a) Better of course would be P—K 4,tho Black was 
Prepared to play the French Defense. The text per- 
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TREATMENT 


FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 





In this treatment—the most important advancement of the 
century in therapeutics—sufferers from neurasthenia (nervous 
yrostration and exhaustion), ‘‘brain fag,’’ locomotor ataxia, 
paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles 
incident to premature old age, have the strongest possible 


encouragement for complete recovery. 


Our new magazine 


giving detailed information will be mailed on request. 


GoaT LYMPH SANITARIUM ASSOCIATION 
GILBERT WHITE, M. D., MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


17 East 32ND STREET 
NEw YORK 


AUDITORIUM BLDG, 
CHICAGO 


601 SPITZER BLDG. 
TOLEDO, O. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in ail large cities. 





“JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


* This book will do mere to secure po 
perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expres- 
sion than any pes ext-book of higher English 
uet produced.”— Pres, mn, ‘Drockign 
Polytechnic Institute. 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
nyms. Nearly 4.500 classified antonyms. Cor- 
rect use of prepositions shown by illustrative 
examples. Hints and helps on the accurate use 
of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. By 
Jas. C. Fernap, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. 
Department in the Standard Dictionary. 


First Satisfactory Attempt 


“It is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt 
in its field."’—The Brooklyn Citizen. 


12mo, 574 pp. Heavy Cloth Binding. 
ice, $1.50 Net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


Coe 

















CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS 


For back numbers of THE LITERARY DIGEST. whole 
numbers 365, 455, 512, 540, 568, 579, 597, 707 and 716, 
or for semi-annual Indexes for Vols. 1, 16, 18, 20 and 25, 
returned to us at once in good condition, we will pay 
ten cents per copy. Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York City. 
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EASIER TO ROW 


Write ; 
y 

for free 

catalogue 


15 foot 


boat, crated, $29.00 





No other boat so desirable 
for ladies and children, 


Beaders of HE Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


ABSO , LUTELY SAFE 


Mullins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Made of steel. Practically indestructible, 
Air chamber each end, Cannot sink, Cannot 
leak, Require no caulking. Idea! boat for family use, summer 

resorts, parks, Guaranteed. Will seat five persons in come 
The modern row-bost for pleasure, safety and durability. 


fort. 
W. H. MULLINS, 447 Depot Street, Salem, Ohie, 
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Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world. 


OPIUM 
DISEASE 












Who requests every user of the edrug to write him at once 
for sealed book—and free p ge of bis 

The only method absolutely and positively free from 
all pain, nervousness and distress at all stages. Patients 
continue regular work or business every day, and clos- 
est associates need not know they are on treatment. Al 
drug symptoms and desire for opiates disappear at once 
with rapid improvement in weight, strength and appear- 
ance. Not a substitute, but a thorough, lasting cure. All 
eee = confidential. and with the doctor only 

Add . Dr. K. F. PURDY. 

Room 87, Mitchell Bidg., Houston, Texas. 

















Three Valuable Books for Plant Lovers 


“These books are of great interest ; written in popular 
style they are ~ Papeed valuable.”—Rochester Morning 
Herald, New Yor 


Chautauqua Talks 


By CHARLES BARNARD 
TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL 


Chats about the Soil in its Complex Relations to 
Plants and Business. A Book of Valuable Obser- 
vations and Experiments for Gardeners, Students, 
Farmers and others. 


TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER 


The Weather and its Relation to Plants and 
Animals. Many Useful Facts Indispensable to 
the well-posted man. 


OUR USEFUL PLANTS 


All who are in any way interested in the Culture 
of Plants will find this book rich in profitable and 
pleasurable material. 
1z2mo, Cloth, Uniform Style, Sold Separately, 
75 cts. each, or the three in a box $2.25 prepaid. 
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Prompt relief. Cause removed. 

HAY FEVER Symptoms never return. A con- 

stitutional treatment that pro- 

duces permanent freedom from 

AND ASTHMA giteetn nas rosteees hesith. Write 
for BOOK 25A FRE 

P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 














mits Black to play P—K B 4 without being subjected | 
to the harassing attack of P—K 4, which prevails 
against the Dutch Defense. 

(b) Best, as rarely is there a use for the Bishop in 
this opening, and the exchange ‘pos the Queen on 
| K 2 behind the eventual break at K 4. 

(c) Black must counter-attack or be overwhelmed on 
~ Jueen-side, and it is quite evident from what fol- 
lowed that it turned the position simply because it | 
was directed against the white King. 

(d) Black should have played P—B 5 even as early 
as move 17; by neglecting so to do, he permits the po- 
sition to develop an aspect not as favorableas it seems, 
y virtue of White’s 20th move, which prevents 


—BS. 





(e) This is not a good move; tho it wins the ex- | 
change it leaves White with the preferable position, 
and Black i is forced to return the spoil. Better would 
have been the slower process of P—K R 4. With lit- | 
tle time at my disposal to weigh these two proposi- | 
tions, I, of course, chose what seemed a material gain. 


(f) P—R 4 was of course the proper move, but both 
Lasker and myself were sorely pressed for time and I 
imagine the game suffered in consequence of it. 


(g) Necessary, for Black threatens to win the white 
Queen by Kt—B 5 check. 


(h) If B—B 3, Q—B 7 ch, followed by Kt 6 ch, etc. 
The position is a drawn one now. 


JANOwWSKI’S CLEVER WIN 


JANOWSKI, BARRY, JANOWSKI, BARRY. 
a oe Black. White. Black. 

I P—Q 4 23RxRch RxR 
2 P- Ob, Pak 244RxRch BxR 
3 Kr B3 s KOK B3 jas BxP Kt—Rs5 
4 Kt—B 3 -QOB4 26 B—Q 4 B—Kt 3 
:~ K 3 Kt B3 27 O—K 3 Kt x P 
6 B—Q 3 P—QR 2BxB Kt—B 5 
7 Castles PsP 29 O—Q 4 KtxB 

8 Bx P P—Q Kt4 30 O—Q 8 ch K—B2 
gB—Kt3 B—kt2 31 P—K Rq4 Kt-—Bs5 
10 Q—K 2 Q—Kt 3 32 Q—Q 3 Q—B 3 
i1r-Q5 Pxr 33 ht—-Q 4 Y—OQ3 
12 Ktx P Ktx Kt 34 P—R4 —R6 
13Bx Kt 3—K 2 35 Q—OQ sq st 
14 P—K 4 Castles 36 Q—R 5 ch K—B sq 
13 B—K Bg K R—Qsq /|37 Q—Bsch K—B2 
16 Q R-Q sq Kt—Kt5 38 Q—Q sch K—K sq 
17BxB Qx 39 OQ—R 8ch K—Q 2 
1 P—QR3 At—B3 40 Q-Kt 7 ch K—Q 3 
19 R-Q5 Kt—R4 41 O—B 6ch K—K 2 


20 K R—Q sq Kt—B 5 42 Q—B 7 ch K—K sq 





2x1 B—Kt P—B 3 ms U—B 8ch K—K Ba 
azB—K3 Kt—Kt 3 44 Q—Q 7 ch Resigns. 
Fox’s GREAT VICTORY. 
FOX. JANOWSKI, FOX. JANOWSKI, 
White. Black, Witte. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K4 eecol PR. 
2 kKt—K B 3Kt—O B3 135 R—Q 
3B—Kts P—QR3 vad BE RB. K Ko Kits 
4B—R4 Kt—B 3 37 R—Q sq 
5 Castles R—Ka2 38 P— PK Ry K—5 2 
6 R-K sq(a) P—Q3 39 K—Kt2 K—K3 
7 P—B3 3—Kt 5 K—B 3 (f) P—R : 
8P—Q3_ Castles tBxKt PxB 
9 Q Kt—-Q2Kt—-Qa2 « K—-Bq PxP 
1o Kt—Bsq Kt—B4 3PxP K—B 3 
11 B—Ba2 P—B4 ms P—B 3 . 
122PxP Bx P 45 R—O Q sq (g) 
13 Kt—K 3 Pos: 46 P— Bike, Pee 
14 bak 47 Px P R-3 2 
42 ct) PEK 48 P—R 5 Px 
PxB 49P xP P—Kt 4 (h) 
= Fated re B—R 5 50PxP K—K 3 
18 P— —Q2 st R—K Bs R—Q Kt2 
| 19 R—K ate —B3 52 P—R 6 RxP 
20 O—Kt R—B 2 53 R—R5 R—Kt sq 
21 R—K B, Kt—R 4(e) |54 P—R7 R—K R sq 
22Ktx Bch Px Kt 55 K—Kts5 K-—Q4 
23Q-Q5 PxP 56 K—B 6ch K-U 5 
244Qx RxQ 57 K—Kt 7(i)R x Pch 
25B—K3 K—B2 58K xR P—Q 4 
26RxP P—Kt 3 59 K—Kt6 P—Rs5 
27 B—Kt5 P—B,4 60 R—R 4ch K—B6 
283 R—Ksq Kt—Bs5 61 R—R 3 ch K—Q 5 
29 R—K 2 R—K (j) 
30 R xR KxR 62 P—Kt4 K—K4 
31 P—Kt3 Kt—Q3 63 P—Kts K—Q 3 
32 R—K 3 ch K—B 2 }64K—Bs5 P-—Q5 
33 R-Q3 K—K3 l6sK—K4 __ Resigns. 





Notes by Mr. Fox. 

(a) Recommended by Tarrasch and probably better 
than P—Q 3. 

(b) If 15 Kt—O 2; 16 Kt—Q 6, etc. 

(c) Probably best. 

(d) Janowski probably underrated Sy wae of 
this rejoinder. If 19 O—R6; 20 OQ— B sq, O x Q; 21 
Rx Q, B—Q sq; 22 Px P, Px P; 23B 4, etc. 

(e) Forced. White threatens R x B. 

(f) This gives White a slight pull in the endin 

x Kt is now Hegpenen, followed by K—B 4. ffi 
K sq, B x Kt, followed by R—K 3 wins. If 40 

ae! Ria 41 Bx Kt, Px B; 2K—B 4, P—Kt 
43K P-x P; 44 P x P, —Kt 5; Kx 

x P: 4, p— K B 3 leads to a win, 

(g) Black would now be well satisfied with a Draw. 

(h) Janowski endeavors to leave two Pawns to one 
on the Queen’s side to prevent a possibility of White 
securing his passed Pawn and winnin oly t e Queen’s 
side. The move, however, turns out 


(i) K—K 6 would have spared White wien 
trouble. 


(j) This cuts off Black’s last forlorn hope for a 





Draw. White wins in every variation. 


[July 9, 1904 


THE [ EXIcOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


* Blick,’’ Cambridge, Mass.—** Kindly give the reason 
for the prevalent custom of using a plural verb witha 
singular collective noun.” 


Collective nouns are followed by verbs and 
pronouns in the singular or in the plural ac- 
cording as they are regarded collectively or 
distributively ; that is, if anything suggests the 
idea of the component individuals, 4 plural 
verb should be used, as in the sentence ** The 
congregation were not all of the same opinion.” 
The choice of a singular or a plural verb in 
cases where either form would be proper is 
hence often influenced by the writer’s way of 
looking at the subject. 


“Subscriber,” Mobile, Ala.—‘* Please inform me 
whether or not the following sentence is grammatical : 
nag) and myself are strongly in favor of the proposi- 

The Standard Dictionary defines the word 
‘*myself’’ as being used sometimes as the em- 
phatic form of ‘I’ or ‘“‘ me’’; the sentence is 
grammatical, though not best usage. The more 
usual form in all sentences of this kind is 
“Jones and 7 are strongly,” etc.: ‘* myself” in 
the nominative being almost invariably used 
with “I” in apposition ; as ‘‘I myself will 
favor the proposition.”’ 


“S. R.,” Staple Rock, New Mexico.—** The use of the 
word ‘like’ for ‘as’ or for ‘as tho’ is very common, 
and ought to be corrected. But I have seen but one 
grammar that calls special attention to the error. 
Would you favor me with a clear explanation of the 
matter, and state whether the sentence ‘I‘must do “ke 
was done in the House of Representatives,’ attributed to 
Speaker Cannon, is correct 7?” 


The use of ‘‘like’’ as an adverb incorrectly 
substituted for ‘‘as’’ is common, as our corre- 
spondent states, and lexicographers aim to cor- 
rectit. But the word being used often in this 
sense, and it being the province of a dictionary 
to record usage, that meaning of the word is to 
be found in the dictionary. The Standard 
Dictionary says, ‘‘ not she thinks /ike I do, but 
as I do: not be brave like him, but as he is. 
Provincially and incorrectly “like” is used. also 
for ‘‘somewhat,” ‘‘as it were,” as; “He 
breathed heavy like.’ It is probable that 
Speaker Cannon was not correctly reported, 
and said: ‘I must do as was done, etc. 


“OC. P. B.,”’ Woodhaven, L. I.—* Kindly show by illus- 
trative sentences the proper use of ‘ who’ and ‘whom.’ ” 

“Who” is a relative and interrogative pro- 
noun used in the nominative, as ™“ Who did 
this?’’; and in the objective, as ‘From whom 
did you hear it?’ ‘‘ Who” is always 
substantively and as referring to one or more 
persons. In number, it is uninflected, being 
singular or plural as required | by its antecedent. 
In case, it has “‘who”’ for its possessive and 
“whom”? for its objective. Thus ‘ who,” 
ing both singular and plural, may refer to an 
antecedent of any number or gender. 

For further elucidation of the use of this ro- 
noun see Fernald’s ‘‘Connectives of English 
Speech,”’ published by Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

“#H. T. F.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—** What is the meaning 
of the word *banzai,’ used in the newspaper reports 0 of 
the Russo-Japanese War, and how is it pronounced ?” 


“Banzai” is Japanese for ‘‘ ten thousand 
years.” It is an exclamation of honor equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ Long live the Emperor! ” Jt is pro- 
nounced ban‘za-ee’—both a’s having the same 
sound as a in arm. 


Readers of Tue Lirrrary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 




















“THE LITERARY DIGEST 











‘ Noble Words’ on Love, Marriage, 
Maternity, and the Home 

Frank heart to heart talks to young men and women, 
wives, husbands, physicians, and others, with whole- 
some and practical ideals for the integrity and 
happiness of married life, including plain, straight- 
s forward disclosures of marriage perversion and 
their far-reaching results. 


The Ethics of Marriage 


H. S. POMEROY, M.D.» The a 
worded in plain language, yet, while the subject is 
a very delicate one, there is nothing to offend the 
most sensitive mind ifthe author’s words are received 
in the same spirit with which they are sent forth. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 
The Churchman, New York: ‘‘A book for mothers 
to put in their daughters’ hands.” 
Chicage Journal: ‘Almost like a yoice from 
Heaven. Should reach its hundred thousandth edition.’ 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. 














In the general Methodist Conference held at Los 

‘Angeles last May it was decided to retain the 
rule prohibiting members of this Church from 
dancing. Many strong reasons for this action 
will be found in 


Ghe DANCE of 
MODERN SOCIETY 


WM. CLEAVER WILKINSON 


“While the author chooses his words carefully, 
he speaks out boldly even at the risk of touching 
upon subjects concerning which a modest reserve 
is generally observed in modern writing and speak- 
ing. It can be commended as an efficient mission- 
ary document for ‘society.””—Sunday School 


vn Pain Talks on the 
Influence of Dancing upon Health, 
Morals, Mind, etc. 


12mo, Cloth, 60c. postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


‘HOW TO PRESERVE 


z An Unexcelled History of Our Own Day 
% —important to Digest Subscribers. 


Week by week The Literary Digest provides 
a comprehensive record of current history in 
topics of public interest, politics, literature, 

art, Science and religion, This can 
be conveniently preserved and made valu- 
able for future reference by using the 


Literary Digest Self-Binder 
Inexpensive 


-Handsome, Convenient, 

It will hold an entire volume of Tue Literary 
Dicgsr. It is finished in black with ornamental de- 
sign. The cover bears the title, ‘Tue Literary D1- 
GEst,”’ stamped in gold. The binder is mneretna’y 
durable, and is easily manipulated. Itpteserves a file 
of THe LiTerary Deonet in easily accessible form. 


Price 76 cents, post-paid. 


Literary Digest Cloth Covers 


Transformi file Into a handsome 
"Sins vole, 


ag | pevtey-gubecribers for Taz Lrrerary Dicsst pre- 
_ | Serve their copies and have them neatly bound 


ly intoa 
lume. W the cioth 
for our Cinder’ use ot oo will Gadd your Bie Jos 
sheep 
ers (for binder’ volume, 
Volumes Bound Be Uaceree. 
A + (Carriage prepaid one way) 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS Company, New York. 


OF LAW AND LAWYERS 
or CURIOSITIES °* 3 igen ok to the legal 
better ted 
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ion, We know of no volume adap’ 
amuse and edify both the lawyer aud the lay- 
man,""—Green Bag, Boston. 
8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
_| FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 











_. UST WHAT YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 


ABOUT THE CORRECT 
USE OF || Prepositions 


Conjunctions; 
Relative Pronouns 


and Adverbs 


You will find in concise, handy form in 
the new book just published 


Connectives of 


English Speech 


Companion Volume to ‘English Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms and Prepositions”’ 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 


Editor of ** The Students’ Standard Dictionary,” 
“English Synonyms dnd Antonyms,” etc. 


bess. 5 the definitions with the correct 
usage of these parts of speech so far as per- 
tains to their office as connectives in the 
construction of English phrases and sen- 
tences; indicating such prepositions as 
should be used after verbs and those con- 
cerning which questions are likely to arise; 
with numerous quotations sustaining the 
decisions as to correct or incorrect usage. 


The Importance of 
Thought-Connectives 


There are.certain words that express the great 
essentials of human thought, as objects, qualities, 
or actions; these are nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 
Such words must always make up the substance of 
language. Yet these are dependent for their full 
value and utility upon another class of words, the 
thought-connectives, that simply indicate relation ; 
these are prepositions, conjunctions, relative pro- 
nouns and adverbs. If we compare words of the 
former class to the bricks that make up the sub- 
stance of a wall, we may compare those of the latter 
class—the thought-connectives—to the mortar that 
binds the separate elemeats into the cohesion and 
unity of a single structure.—From the Preface. 


Uniform Style and Binding with “* English 
Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions.” 


1ramo, Cloth, 334 pages. $1.50 net. By Mail $1.54 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Physician vs. 
Bacteriologist 


- 
By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D. 


Translated from the German by Dr. 
ACHILLES ROSE, New York 


THE AUTHOR 


Rosenbach has published a large number of clinical, 
experimental, and critical papers on diagnostic, thera- 
peutic, hygienic, and general pathological questions. 
One of his works, forming part of NoTHNAGEL’s great 
encyclopedia, has already appeared in English transla- 
tion. Among the prominent men of the medical 
profession of to-day Poeeaback is certainly, more than 
any other, an original thinker, observer, and investi- 

tor, who makes no concessions to the extravagant 

ashions in medicine at the present time, 


THE AIM 


His aim is to place medicine on a rational basis, 
whence bacteriological aberrations have been endeayor- 
ing to banish it. This book treats on morbid pro- 
iferation of specialism in medicine and a one-sided 
organotherapy, it opposes unjustified and unwarranted 
claims of the bacteriologist, aiming at tuberculin and 
the legion of serums. Since unsubstantiated teaching 
of bacteriologists has become a matter of common 
comment in the daily press, and all the world is thus 
driven to really erOus BACTERIOPHOBIA, it is 
certainly opportune to have the views of Rosenbach on 
such aberrations and on the great problems of medicine 
of to-day. 


TWO CAPTIVATING STORIES 
BY 


Florence Morse Kingsley 








“ Miss Kingsley is at her bestin bright, gently satirical 
stories, not too long, like her “‘ Transfiguration of Miss 
Philura;’”’ and her new story, [“‘The Singular Miss 
Smith,”’] which had a successful run in serial form 
before being put between covers, has some of the qual- 
ities that made that a little masterpiece,’’—Christian 
Register, Boston, 


The Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory 
that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received 
fram the “Encitcling Good” by the true 
bel¥éver. I2mo, cloth, dainty binding. 
Frontispiece. 40 cents, postpaid. 


‘««DAINTY”’ 


‘* A dainty little story, and quite out of the common, 
It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can not 
fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.” 
—Daily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


‘**CLEVER’’ 


“You can read it through in half an hour, and then 
you will want to read it again, because it is such a 
clever little picture of life from the most modern 
standpoint.”— St, Louis Post-Dispatch. 


‘* CHEERY’”’ 


‘The story is very bright, cheery, and original.’ 
—The Presbyter-Herald, Cincinnati, O. 


** CAPTIVATING”’ 


“Tt is bright and racy.”—Lwutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. 


“Very bright and captivating.’’—Brookliyn Eagle. 


The Needle’s Eye 


The hero of this story, born poor, comes 
into possession of great wealth, and defotes 
his millions to the good of his less fortunate 
fellowmen, The scenes, many of which are 
dramatic, alternate between country and 
city. The situations sparkle with humor 
and glow with pathos. 12mo, cloth, 386 
pages, illustrated, $1.50, postpaid. 


STRONG HEART INTEREST 


“The story is full of the power and charm of true 
fiction, having a strong heart interest, and a plot of 
subtie and convincing character, It is finely written, 
too.”’— Philadelphia Item. 


GENUINE HUMAN INTEREST 


“ It is an interesting‘and powerful story, full of gen- 
uine human interest. In every scene the author is con- 
vincing in her fidelity to nature. The novel appeals to 
the thoughtful and sympathetic mind, and will read 
with pleasure and satisfaction .”"— 7 he Scotsman. 


PURE AND WHOLESOME 
** This is a pure, wholesome story written in a simple 
style. It is permeated by a noble <pirit, and its 
teachings are the highest.””—7he Arena, New York. 
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.,,. +he Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. ; 
~ Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, Slew Vork- ace 
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What Is Art? Sy 
By COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


Translated by AvtmeR Maung 


This edition has been approved by the author, and con- 
tains a 36-page introduction by the talented translator 


An Essay considering the :mportant constituents, re- | 


lations, and influences of true art, including among 
other topics, Time and Labor Spent on Art; Does Art 
Compensate for so Much Evii? Is It “That Which 
Produces a ’; Summary of Various Esthetic 
Theories and Definitions from Baumgarten to To-Day ; 
Tolstoy’s Definition of Art; The Extent and Necessity 
of Art; How Art for Pleasure Has Come Into Esteem ; 
Decadent Art; Counterfeits of Art; The Quality of 
Art; Results of the Absence and Perversion of True 
Art; The Connection Between Science and Art, etc, 
As the translator says in the Introduction : “* The basis 
on which this work rests is a perception of the meaning 
of human life.”’” Smallizmo, Cloth. 268 pp. Soc., mez, 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 
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TWO STEPS 


The Last One Helps the First. 


oe 


A sick coffee drinker must take two steps to be rid 
of his troubles and get strong and well again. 

The first is to cut off coffee absolutely. 

That removes the destroying element, The next 
step is to take liquid food (and that is Postum Food 
Coffee) that has init the elements nature requires to 
change the blood corpuscles from pale pink or white to 
rich red, and good red blood builas good, strong and 
healthy cellsin place of the broken down cells de- 
stroyed by coffee, With well boiled Postum Food 
Coffee to shift to, both these steps are easy and pleas- 
ant. The experience of a Georgian proves how 
important both are. 

“From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife and I had both 
been afflicted with sick or nervous headache, and at 
times we suffered untold g@fhony. We were coffee 
drinkers and did not know how to get away from it, for 
the habit is hard to quit. 

“‘But in 1900 I read of a case similar to ours where 
Postum Coffee was used in place,of the old coffee and 

complete cure resulted, so I concluded to get some 
and try it. 

“The result was, after three days use of Postum in 
place of the coffee I never had a symptom of the old 
trouble and in five months I had gained from 145 
pounds to 163 pounds. 

‘‘My friends asked me almost daily what wrought 
the change. My answer always is, leaving off coffee 
and drinking Postum in its place. 

‘*We have many friends who have been benefited 
by Postum. : 

‘* As to whether or not I have stated the facts truth- 
fully I refer you to the Bank of Carrollton or any 
business firm in that city, where I have lived for many 
years and am well known.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘ There’s a reason.” 

Look in each pkg, for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 
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THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Journal of Education, Boston: “This is a treasure. No 
one can conceive the wealth of information, the convenience 
for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which make this 
book worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, 


The Office 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalis 
vs A, a Dicti f. 
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Designed to fully meet the most exacting requirements 
of the modern dictionary. 62,284 terms, besides 1,224 
illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full’ etymologies, use of 
prepositions indicated, etc. With complete index. 





SOME OF ITS EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
EXCLUSIVELY capitalizes only such words as require capi- 
tals. Sure Kg to capitalizing. 
EXCLUSIVELY supplies Prepositions (over 1,000) and illus- 
trates their correct use. 
EXCLUSIVELY gives Antonyms (2,000) or opposite words ; 
as INDISPENSABLE AS SYNONYMS. 
EXCLUSIVELY indicates the difference between ComPouUND 
WORDS and BROKEN WORDS. 
EXCLUSIVELY contains thousands of NEw worps and 
APPENDIX FEATURES Of great value. 
A FULL AND RICH APPENDIX 
Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master Wm, Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia: ‘‘ There is no academic dictionary pub- 
lished in this country that approaches it.” 


Large 8vo, 923 ~p., Cloth, leather back, $2.50. Bound in 
‘ Full Leather, $4.00. Patent Thumb Index, 50centsextra. 


Funk && Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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Tartarlithine 


is a great reliever of stiffened 


joints, pains in the arms, 


shoulders or back, It cures 
by removing the cause, uric 
acid. Does not upset the 
stomach nor affect the/ heart. 
Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. : 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET MEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE JARTARLITHIAE Co 














In the Family 
In the Office 


there is no Dictionary as up to date, and 
reliable, as wide in its field of as the 
new Decennial Edition of the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


Revised; enlarged; 317,000 vocabulary terms (100,- 
000 more than any other dictionary); cost nearly 
$1,100,000. Universally adopted as authority 
The New York Herald: “It is the most 
and most complete ry yet printed.” 
Sent free for examination if you mention this adv. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
LT 
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